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THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RAN- 
DOM COMMENT. 

One of the most thrilling chapters 
in the history of America isthat which 
deals with the amazing advancement 
of the South during the past twenty 
manufactur- 


years—advancement in 


ing, in trade, in internal improve- 
nients, in population, in agriculture, 
in education, and in wealth. And in 
of the South’s advance- 
was so splendily told in 
of the World’s 
collection of special ar- 


this story 


ment which 
the June 
Work, 


ticles, there 


number 
in a 
was nothing more strik- 
ing than the marvelous revival of its 

The 
around 


agricultural potency. germ 
thought, the 
the story-fabric is wrapped, is found 
that the 


agricultural 


core which 


wonderful fact in- 
of the South’s 


productiveness has been five times as 


in the 


crease 


rapid as the increase in population! 
How great a revival indeed this has 
been may be more clearly apprehend- 
ed by a reading of the article on sec- 
ond kage by Mr. Poe, which we have 
printed while he is absent on an ex- 
tended Southern trip. No reader of 
The should fail 
to get the brighter and larger out- 
look which a reading of this article 


Progressive Farmer 


will be sure to give him. 

And now as to pulling fodder. 
soon that, 
No, it losing business, 
and it to consider 


some 


Too 


to worry about you say? 


isn’t. It’s a 


is not too soon 
it more 
profitable manner than the expensive 
old-fashioned it. 


be 


how you may save in 
way 
There’s a better 
told next week, but for this week 
your attention is directed to the ar- 
ticle on page 9, by Dr. Tait Butler, 
entitled Does Fodder Pulling Pay? 
On the same page Prof. Massey 
gives his second article—and a most 
interesting one it is—on the sub- 
ject of Rotation for a Cotton Farm, 


of “pulling” 


Way which will 


There is not a farm in the 
Piedmont section of North 
or South Carolina that can- 
not, by proper farming with 
a good rotation of crops, be 
made to produce 50 bushels 
of corn per acre, one bale 
of cotion per acre, and two 
tons per acre of peavine 
hay. 
(See Prof. Massey’s arti- 
cle on page 9.) 
| 
| | 
dealing with our past bad habits in 
the treatment that has sapped the 
strength from both our highlands and 
lowlands. 
The Institute appointments 
hotes about farmers’ ¢ 


and 
organizations 




















“Vittle rivers” appeals to many. 


years to hts life and life to hts years.” 


Jamily work together for the purpose of gtving her one. 


[Courtesy of Boston and Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 


*"Mid the Murmuring Firs and Pines. 


/t ts time now for the farmer to plan a little vacation after the crops are latd by. 
A fishing and camping trip beside one of Dr. Van Dyke's 


Tt well “add 


And the farmers wife—if no one else gets a vacation, let the whole 


She needs tt most of all. 





WHAT YOU WILL FIND 
Attend Your aFrmers’ Institute 


Cotton Moore to Mrs. Farmer 


Farmers’ Organizations 


Georgia Collard—How to Grow It, 


World’s Work 


Plow-Handle Talks 


Rural Letter Carriers.......... 


Vetch as a Forage Crop 


with items fresh from 
will find on page 4, and under Plow 
Handle Talks on page 5. And you 
Will not skip, if you please, a piece 
we copied on page 8 from a valued 
exchange about the business of get- 
ting mother earth to ‘“‘come across” 
with her biggest crops—if we may 
use a bit of slang. 

Ever see a Georgia collard? You'll 
not soon forget the sight if you ever 
see a patch of Georgia collards in all 
their glory. Who would have thought 
that they were coming to be now a 


the field you 





How to Treat Your Poultry in Summer, 
How to Make Your Schocl More Efficient 
@ Let the East Take Action on Tobacco, 5S. 
Marvelous Revival of Southern Agriculture, 





IN THIS WEEK’S PAPER. 


Page. 


Does Fodder Pulling Pay, Dr. Tait Butler 


F. Merriam 


Uncle Jo 
Be TR i i ies a giggles 
Clarence H. Poe, in 


Making the Earth Turn Loose Big Crops, John A. Oates 
Rotation tor a Cotton Farm, Prof. W. F. Massey 


Splendid Argument for Local Taxation 


Merriam tells about them on page 
10—the whole simple and easy story 
of how to grow them. 

How you should treat your poultry 
in hot weather is a subject upon 
which Uncle Jo writes this week with 
his accustomed fondness for clean, 
strong, healthy, and  good-laying 
hens. Heed his teachings and get 
more eggs, money, and satisfaction 
from your flock. This is followed 
on page 11 by an article on Vetch 
in which hundreds of progressive 





farmers are now becoming interested. 

The Rural Leiter Carriers’ meet- 
ing at Durham is reported on page 
13, and an urgent call by Mr. S. B. 
Adams to the tobacco growers to or- 
ganize at once, also finds a place on 
this page. 

The school _ interests? 
forgot them either. It is school- 
planning time right now, Hence we 
have printed for you on pages 14 and 
15 two splendid articles on how to 


Haven't 


The Western farmers feed 

their corn stalks with the 
fodder to their stock and 
ship hay to Southern farm- 
ers who throw away their 
corn stalks.—J. M. Beatty, 
in Smithfield Herald. 


(Does pulling fodder pay? 
See Page 9.) 


and 
for 


more efficient 
local taxation 


school 
for 


make your 
an argument 
better schools. 
And there are many shorter arti- 
cles, clear and straight to the point, 
that are just as good, so far as they 


go, as the larger ones, if not better. 
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Marvelous Revival of Agriculture in the South. 


Increase in Agricultural Production Five Times as Great as the Increase in Population—A Lani 
Where Money Grows in Cultivated Fields——The Farmer's Wonderful Advance in Thrift and 


Broader Living and How it All Came About, 
The World’s Work for June. 


Whatever progress manufacturing has made in 
North Carolina these last ten years—and it has 
been marvelous—has not been made at the ex- 
pense of agriculture. Being (along with her sis- 
ter State of South Carolina) one of the four States 
in the Union which made a net gain of three 
points or more in rank as a manufacturing State 
in the last census decade, North Carolina (along 
with her sister States of Virginia and Tennessee) 
was also one of the eleven States which made a 
net gain of three points or more in rank in gross 
value of agricultural products. If the advance of 


North Carolina manufacturing is more notable 
than the advance of North Carolina agriculture, 


therefore, it is only because it is more novel, not 
because it is more substantial. From 1890 to 
1900, our increase in agricultural production was 
five times as great as our increase in population, 
and since 1900 our agricultural progress has been 
further accelerated. 


Golden Gardens of the East. 


For one thing we are now finding out jusi 
what nature intended to make of each section and 
are working in harmony with her instead of at 
cross purposes as we once did. Eventually, Eas- 
tern North Carolina, for example, is likely to be- 
come one vast garden for supplying Northern mar- 
kets and our own increasing factory population 
With early vegetables, fruits and berries. It has 
not been many years since we began to ship 
strawberries. Yet in two days last year 386 re- 
frigerator car-loads passed through Rocky Mount 
—-2,000,060 quarts, or enough to furnish one cup- 
ful to every man, woman and child of every race 
and color in every city and county in the State of 
New York. In Wilmington the other day I saw 
forty acres under cloth, Mr. D. N. Chadwick’s im- 
mense lettuce crop, his proceeds from this one 
vegetable having netted him $40,000. One man 
who came to Eastern North Carolina penniless, ‘‘a 
tramp,” he says, attracted by our climate, has 
since cleared as much as $25,000 in one year 
from truck crops. Even the sand-hill section, once 
regarded as fit for nothing except ‘‘to hold creation 
together,’’ has trebled in value as its adaptability 
for growing fruits and vegetables (notably 
peaches, grapes and dewberries) and its suscepti- 
bility to improvement have been demonstrated. 
“We have the climate, and we can make the 
land,’’ was a saying of Westbrook, the strawberry 
pioneer. On our trucking lands the grower is 
not content with even two crops a year from the 
same land, one of my subscribers complaining the 
other day that while he made three crops on the 
same area in 1906-—tomatoes, cabbage and spinach 
—he was to blame for letting his land lie idle 
through six whole weeks of the best growing sea- 
son when it might have made a good crop of mil- 
let! ‘‘The system of intensive farming is growing 
more profitable each year,’’ writes Mr. McD. Wil- 
liams, of Duplin County, in a letter now before 
me, ‘‘the lands becoming more prolific with the 
rotation, and many of our farmers now ship six 
to nine money crops a year from farms on which 
cotton was formerly the only source of revenue.” 


The Farmer—a Man Without the Hoe. 


So much for trucking and fruit growing and 
the combination of these with general farming. 
In the cultivation of cur staple crops the improve- 
ment has been no less marked. Formerly a bale 
of cotton per acre was regarded as the high-water 
mark of good farming (the average for the South 
is only about one-third bale per acre), but in 
Sampson County last summer, I found more than 
one farmer who expected to make two bales per 
acre. Formerly the farmer did not believe he 
could grow either cotton or corn without hand- 
chopping, but some of the best cotton in Wake 
County last year was never hoed by hand, culti- 
vated only with weeders and harrows, and some 
of the best corn on the Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College farm received no hand-chopping. In 
wheat farming the modern reaper and binder is 
replacing the old-time cradle; and similarly we 
no longer take four men and two horses to plant 
one row of corn this fashion: 

One man, one horse——to open row; 

One man to distribute fertilizer; 

One man—to drop corn; 

One man, one horse—-to cover corn 
tilizer. 

Instead we now have— 

One man, two horses—to open row, distribute 


and fer- 





as Told by The Progressive Farmer's Editor in 


fertilizer, drop corn, and cover-——all at one opera- 
tion, and two rows at the time at that. 

Farmers who thought a few years ago the emi- 
gration of farm labor to the mills would ruin 
them, now find the emigration a blessing in dis- 
guise in that it has forced the adoption of all 
kinds of labor-saving machinery. One of the 
photographs I am sending with this article is that 
of fifty farm wagons loaded with modern machin- 
ery going out from Burlington—and this is bu» 
one illustration of the rapidity with which im- 
proved farming implements are coming into use. 





Learning to Fatten Lean Land. 


Fifty years ago, moreover, we wasted our lands 
—--tilled a field recklessly a few years, then cleared 
a “new ground’’ and abandoned the old to broom- 
sage and gullies; but now our land debauchery 
has ended. Crop rotation and the legumes pre- 
serve the earth’s fertility. Every season a crop of 
land-enriching cowpeas can be sandwiched in be- 
tween the staple crops or cultivated in connection 
with them; and even as Oklahoma may adopt al- 
falfa as her State flower, so for our own State 
many would doubtless favor the cowpea! Farm- 
ers no longer scratch over 500 acres to make what 
intensive culture would produce on 100. ‘‘Don’t 
go West to find a new plantation,’’ says a new 
Eastern Carolina proverb, ‘‘deep plowing will 
find you a new one just below the old one you 
have been scratching over.’”’ 

Two stories from real life that have just come 
to my attention will perhaps illustrate as well as 
anything else the whole story of the State’s farm- 
ing progress. 

“Couldn't Afford to be Gov’ner.”’ 


The pivot of our first story is the expression, 
“You see I could not afford to be Governor,” and 
the man who utters it is not a Congressman nor 
a capitalist nor a manufacturer, but a humble, 
slave-born negro farmer—Calvin Brock, of Wayne 
County. He was talking to the Governor of North 
Carolina whose salary is only $4,000 annually, and 
whose clear profit is minus, while Calvin Brock 
the year before had made a clear profit of $2, 
723.61 on fifteen acres of strawberries alone, bde- 
sides cultivating fifty acres of land in other crops. 
The black Cincinnatus indeed could not afford to 
leave his plow for the salary of the Chief Execu- 
tive—although he has never seen the inside of a 
school-house and only learned to read and write 
by copying and conning a scawl alphabet which a 
country carpenter pencilled for him on a new pine 
shingle! 

“TH Plow Half-Way Down to China if I Want To!” 

The other story is that of a white farmer in an 
adjoining county who paid $500 for a farm of 
fifty-three acres in 1899—not quite $10 an acre. 
Its former owner had acted on the theory that he 
didn’t own anything except three inches of sur- 
face soil, and with such cultivation it took four 
acres of the land to make a bale of cotton. But 
that policy by no means commended itself to the 
new owner. Thoroughly inoculated with the idea 
of crop rotation and deep plowing, he astonished 
the soil itself by the energy of his reforms. Hitch- 
ing a 1,000 pound mule to an ordinary plow, he 
found the beast unable to penetrate the brick-yard 
that lay beneath the five or six inches of culti- 
yated upper crust. Then he hitched two horses 
and they broke off his plow, whereupon Green 
cussed (in this one case I am using an assumed 
name), and sent to Chattanooga for a four-horse 
disc plow. By this time the moss-backed farm- 
ers of the quarter-bale-per-acre size had congre- 
gated in the seats of the scornful, to-wit, the vil- 
lage goods boxes, and swore that Green would 
ruin his land forever with his new fangled ‘‘book 
farming” ideas; but to no effect. ‘I surely can’t 
make money by your plans,” he retorted, ‘‘and it 
can’t be any worse to try the book-farming ideas, 
as you call them. And as for ruining the land, 
it’s my own, I reckon, and I will plow clean down 
half-way to China if I want to!’’ Of course Green 
ought to have deepened his seed-bed gradually, 
for it is not best to bring so much subsoil to the 
surface at once, but liberal disc harrowing large- 
ly overcame his errors here, and the heavy cowpea 
crop and the barn-yard manure did the rest. The 


next year indicated the land’s upward trend; and 
in 1901 (proper rotation, observe) he grew a good 
crop of corn and peas; in 1902 he made a half 
bale of cotton per acre; in 1903 he grew corn and 
peas again, and in 1904 a good crop of oats and 








peas. By 1905 he had brought up his land unti] 
part of it made two bales of cotton per acre, anq 
this year, following corn last year, he hopes for gq 
two-bale average on the entire field. To-day he 
wouldn’t sell his $9.41 land of 1899 for $100 ay 
acre—and why should he, since even at that fig- 
ure the buyer could pay for it with the first year's 
cotton crop? So it was with Green, as with Cold- 
smith’s immortal preacher, that ‘‘those who came 
to scoff remained to pray;’’ and his example is 
but one of thousands that might be cited, and 
which have proved as contagious as measles. 





Advance in Prices Has Made the Farmer Strong 


A dozen distinct forces working together haye 
ach contributed to the agricultural advance ot 
which I am writing. Most important of all, pe: 
haps, is the increase in prices of our staple crop 
Cotton, our leading ‘‘money crop,’ has more than 
doubled in value in ten years, and while prices 
have merely doubled, the net profits, of course, 
have more than quintupled. Another factor no 
to be overlooked is that the less ambitious class 
ot farmers have gone to the factories and towns, 
and as a result of this winnowing, the craft as a 
whole is to-day more alert and progressive than 
ever before. In five years the attendance on our 
Farmers’ Institutes has coubled, the number of 
farm papers read has probably increased 400 per 
cent, and the number of agricultural students at 
our Agricultural and Mechanical College has more 
than trebled. With financial independence, too, 
the farmer has acquired a deeper dignity and 
pride in his calling. He no longer owes the mer- 
chant, and so much a thing of the past is the old 
ruinous mortgage-breeding ‘‘credit system” of 
buying supplies, that he has almost forgotten it 
To his prosperity is largely attributable the great 
increase in number of small banks, already men- 
tioned. In Scotland County, reversing immemorial 
custom, farmers now lend money to the merchants. 
If the prices in fall do not suit our North Caro- 
lina cotton growers, they simply hold $10,000,090 
worth for better prices the following summer. A 
conservative estimate would probably put the in- 
crease in land values during the last ten years at 
250 per cent. The cases of two Pender County 
neighbors have just come to my attention, one re- 
fusing $2,500 for land he bought in 1897 for 
$350, while another had sold a tract for $2,000 
which then cost him $750. In the first instance 
the profits were unusually large, but the second 
case is typical. 


Feet of Enlightenment Tread Beautiful Highways. 


Of the other factors that have been helpful in 
the remaking of country life in Carolina, better 
schools, better roads, rural mail delivery and the 
rural telephone must not be ignored. The mud 
tax has long been a burden grievous to be borne 
but we are now mending our ways. Mecklen- 
burg’s good roads are famous. Durham’s will be- 
come equally so, and the $300,Q00 Guilford is 
now expending will leave her roads not inferior 
to Durham’s. With their increasing wealth it will 
become easy for the Piedmont section generally to 
macadamize the more important highways, and in 
the eastern counties the sand-clay system, costing 
only $200 to $300 a mile, is fast winning its way. 
Where sand abounds, ard application of clay is 
made to the roads; where clay makes travel diffi- 
cult, it is mixed with stand. This simple opera- 
tion makes a hard, smooth and durable surface. 
In Northampton and Guilford Counties the split- 
log drag, now so popular in the West, has been 
tried with gratifying results. 

The rural free delivery of mails has been of in- 
estimable benefit to the State. No other service 
the National Government has ever rendered the 
farmer is coniparable to it. Aside from its quick- 
ening and clevating influence, the mere increase 
in land values resulting from its introduction 
doubtless exceeds its cost. The farmer not only 
gets more mail, but his interest is aroused, and he 
demands a better quality of reading matter. With 
the coming of rural delivery in Wake County the 
Kaleigh postmaster tells me that the once large 
bulk of fake story papers from Maine and Chi- 
cago has dwindled into comparative insignifi- 
cance. As for the increase in quality of mail mat- 
ter handled, I recently obtained the statistics for 
three Raleigh routes which had then been in op- 
ration three and one-half years. On route No. 1 
! found that the number of pieces of mail handled 
per month had grown from 952 to 5,032; on routs 
No. 2 from 1,372 to 3,670, and on route No. 3 
from 1,553 to 3,531—a total increase of from 3,- 
875 to 12,253, or more than 200 per cent. An 
other illustration is found in the fact that in five 
years the circulation of the Methodist organ pub- 
lished in the building in which I write this has 


e 
(Continued on Page 3.) 
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To Make Mother Earth Turn Loose Big 





Crops. 


That is the Business the Farmers’ Institutes Want to Help You Out in 
—pDpon't be Afraid of Them—They Bring the Latest and Best Ideas 


in Farming Right to Your Door. 
Yes, it’s Institute time. Let’s knock 
off and go. We'll renew old friend- 
ships with our neighbors, and with 
the lecturers who are coming a longs 
ways us. And there will be 
some new leciurers along, and from 
both old and new speakers we will 
get new ideas and fresh faith in the 
great business of farming. And at 
many places the good women will bs 
there hold conference with our 
wives and daughters about the great 
business of keeping the home and 
making life richer in good things, 
brighter and better, and more worth 


to see 


to 


living. 
Yes, arrange your work, so you 
can knock off Institute day. Say to 


your wife, ‘“Get ready’’; to your near 
neighbor, ‘‘Let’s go,’’ and to _ the 
farmer who follows afar off say, 
“Come, go with us, and it will do you 


good.” But the rest of what we 
wanted to say is so well said by 
Mditor John A. Oates, in the North 


Carolina Baptist that we are going to; 


copy it now: 


There is a sneering laugh among 
some folks whenever a Farmers’ In- 
stitute is named. They prefer the 
“good old way,” as they are pleased 
to call it, and have no time for the 
“book farmer.” They like to tell it, 
that they plant and plough and reap 
just as their daddies did, that they 
have inbred the same stock for fifty 
years, and followed in the way their 
fathers trod. Well, we like reverence 
and respect for ancestry, but China 
fvas shown to the world that that 
Yning can be carried a little too far 
—until all the world moves on and 
leaves the crusty worshiper behind. 

* * * 

The world is moving on industrial- 
ly at a rapid rate, and the farmer 
must utilize every invention, every 
discovery, every improvement he can 
get hold of to help him make mother 





earth turn loose the biggest crops 


GOOD SCHOOLS ARE WORTH 
PLANNING FOR. 


Should Have as Much Zeal and Busi- 
ness Judgment Back of Them as 
_ the Banks and Factories. 


Messrs. Editors: I believe that our 
people read and think more than 
they used to. They certainly travel 
and observe more. All of this means 
good for our part of the country. It 
means that we are not going to be 
satisfied with perfunctory support 
and indifferent schools. 

It has been a mystery to me how 
our farmers could afford to neglect 
their schools when such a course 
meant not only ignorance and ineffi- 
ciency for their own children in the 
future, but present depreciation of 
property and scarcity of good people 
in the community. A good school 
will aid in the solution of the labor 
problem, It ought also to teach many 
young farmers more about improved 
machinery and better methods of 
farming. 

It has been a mystery to me also 
why the people of a community will 
not go about building a school with 
the same zeal and business judgment 
that they manifest in building a 
warehouse, a bank, or a factory. 
Surely there is not enough money 





in all these to purchase one -child. 


that will pay the biggest profits. 
Well, the agricultural colleges, -the 
experiment stations and the institutes 
have helped the farmer along won- 
derfully. They don’t turn out fooi 
farmers, who don’t know how to do 
anything but read bulletins and spend 
money. To be sure they cannot take 
a blockhead and turn him into a 
captain of industry, but the advanced 
ideas in farming do give the farmer 
a chance to get the most out of his 
work—and that is what every man 
ought to do. 





* * * 

We are not afraid of true science. 
It is the good friend of man. Let us 
have it in all its thoroughness, in re- 
ligion, in medicine, in agriculture. It 


unlocks the secrets of nature and 
makes them the servants of man. 
He works then in the light rather 


than in the dark. He learns through 
speedy experiment lessons what it 
would take a lifetime to learn 
through slow experience. The farm- 
er thus becomes the beneficiary of 
the student who uses the money of 
the State for the upbuilding of the 
people. 
* * * 

Don’t be afraid of these Institutes. 
There will be a number of them this 
summer, held all over the State, for 
farmers and farmers’ wives. Take a 
day or two off and go. It will pay 
you. You may be able by a little help 
from the scientific man to reclaim 
that wasting hillside, to utilize that 
thrown-out meadow, to build up your 
retrograding stock, to beautify your 


home—in fact to make life more 
worth living. Yes, go to the Insti- 


tute. You, the backbone of the land, 
are entitled to know all the latest and 
best things about agriculture, just as 
much as the doctor and preacher and 
teacher are to learn the best things in 
their work. 

* * * 

And best of all, this information, 
this proffered help, is brought right 
to your own door. yet it and com- 
bine it with your own common sense, 
using here and rejecting there as con- 
ditions may demand. 

But be sure to take your wife. 


And yet the child is frequently sent 
for several hours in the day to a 
school house better suited for devel- 
oping pneumonia, and with furni- 
ture seemingly designed for ecurv- 
ing backbones and shou'ders! 

A good school canrot be built in 
a day. It cannot be built in a year. 
It takes foresight and forethought to 
do this work. It als» takes time. 
I have often thought that the leaders 
of a community ought to get together 
and make plans, not only for next 
year, but for ten years in the future. 
If they look forward twenty-five or 
fifty years, it will be all the better. 
If seheol patrons look more to the 
future there would not. be many 
differences among them, and_ the 
teachers would not be so often 
changed. O. B. MARTIN, 
State Superintendent of Education of 

South Carolina. 

Columbia, S. C, 
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I want to congratulate you upon 
the rapid strides which The Progres- 
sive Farmer is making, not only in 
the increase of its subscription list, 
but also in the tone and value of its 
contents. It is growing in grace and 
usefulness as well as in circulation.— 
J. L. Chambers, The Liddell Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MARVELOUS REVIVAL OF AGRI- 
CULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


2.) 
8,000, that 


(Continued from Page 
increased from 4,000 to 
of the Baptist paper from 5,000 to 
11,00, and that of the farm paper 


from 5,000 to 24,000. 


Schools and Farms Make Love to 
Each Other. 


For the first time, too, the school 
is beginning to lay hold on farm life 
—no longer a mere parasite, but a 
living, vital thing rooted in the soil. 
Agriculture and Nature Study now 
bave a place in the curriculum. Un- 
der the old system the farmer boy 
learned about the wonders of Asia 
and Switzerland, but nothing about 
the wonders of plant and animal 
life; he was taught the metric systein 
of weights and measures, but not 
how to calculate a feeding ration, 
foreign exchange had a place in the 
school books but there was not a 
word about the elements of soil fer- 
tility. Teaching a hundred ways of 
applying education in the office or 
the store, but utterly ignoring agri- 
culture, small wonder that hundreds 
of boys who might have been farm 
successes became town failures, and 
hundreds of others quit school as 
soon as they decided to become farm- 
ers, and dwarfed their souls because 
of a school system that belonged to 
the middle ages. 

Ten years ago, 
school libraries for 
were not even talked of; while every 
day tor five years now some new 
store-house of the world’s intellectual 
wealth has been put within reach of 
ihe eountry children. I sometimes 
wonder if any other money the State 
has ever spent has produced better 
results. Only a few weeks ago a 
young business man told me a vivid 
story of a country boy’s soul-hunger, 
his unsatisfied hunger for food intel- 
lectual, in the days when the country 
school supplied nothing beyond the 
monotonous drill of the text-books. 
Each volume he had borrowed from 
his neighbors’ scanty book-shelves— 
here a life of Lincoln; there a copy 
of Tennyson’s Poems; from another 
Hawthorne's “Twice Told Tales’’—all 
these he recalled as a Sahara traveler 
might remember each oasis found in 
crossing the desert. Even a poem he 
had picked up on a scrap of paper in 
the road had come like a cool draught 
a thirsty man. 


State-aided rural 
North Carolina 


to 


Calling the Town Man Back to the 
Country. 


Yet another noteworthy factor in 
the enrichment of country life is the 
rural telephone—farmers in more 
than one country setting up their own 
stringing their own wire, and 
operating extensive co-operative lines 

and the trolley also beginning 
to penetrate the farming districts. 
With all these improvements, and the 
betterment of the public schools 
which we are now to consider, it is 
not strange that with us the drift to 
the cities has been largely checked, 
and that the high price of cotton of 
late years in many sections has actu- 
ally turned the tide back toward the 
country. 


poles, 


is 


From “The Rebound of the Upland South,” 
by Clarence Hl. Poe, Editor ofthe Progressive 
Farmer, in June number of the World's 
Work. By permission of Doubleday, Page 
& Co.] 


At the meeting of the district com- 
mittee of the Burley Tobacco Society 


at Winchester, Ky., there was con- 
siderable talk of establishing inde- 
pendent factories in various places. 


The Commercial Club of Winchester 
is securing stock for a factory in that 
place. The Burley Society neither 
encourages nor discourages these fac- 
tories. Their business is to sell their 
tobacco, and it is immaterial who is 





the purchaser. 





Clean Skimming 
Means Good Living 


The hog trough is no place to put 
but 


ter. 
Wide _ awake farmers want the 
cream separator that skims the clean- 





est. It means more. profit—better 
living. That separator is the Sharples 
Dairy Tubular—the separator that’s 
different. 

Sharples Dairy Tubulars have 
twice the skimming torce of any other 








separators—skim twice as clean. |. 
Prof. J. Thomas, instructor in 
dairying at the agricultural college of 
one of the greateft states inthe Union, 
says: “I have just completed a test of 
your separator. Theskimmingisthe 
closest I have ever seen—Just a trace 
of fat. I believe the loss to be no great- 
er than one thousandth of one per 
cent.”’ 
Thatis one reason why you should 
insist upon having the Tubular. Tub- 
ulars are different,inevery way, from 
other separators, and every difference 
is to your advantage. Write for cat- | 
alog S- 283 and valuable free book, 
“Business Dairying.”’ 
The Sharples Separator Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Il. 











MACHINERY. 

















Gin machinery should be bought in 
June, or sooner. 

The Pneumatic Elevator for hand ing 
cotton is the best thing there is for that 
purpose. 

Your cotton should be cleaned of leaf, 
trash and dirt which lowers the price of 
it. 
It should be put up in neat bales. 

The machinery should be the simplest 
and easiest to operate. 

We furn'sh the Pneumatic Elevator 
under the Murray patents, the Murray 
Cleaning Feeder and a Double Screw 
Press. The outfit does all these things 
and it’s the simplest made. 

We build the engine that goes with it 
and are responsible for the whole. 

Write right now. 

LIDDELL CO., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 


GET THE ROYAL PEA HULLER 


It costs less than any other 
and gives better satisiac- 
tion, It does faster work 
and better work and never 
gets outoforder. The Auto- 
matic Fan insures a steady 
breeze. The extra-heavy fly 
wheel makesit the easiest 
running machine ever pat- 
ented, Send forpricesand 
booklet. If you write NOW 
we have a specially attrac- 
tive offer to make you. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., Dept. y 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WE ARE BOOKING ORDERS 


for future shipment of the following 
varieties of seed: 
Red Chaff 
wheat; Virginia Turf, Appler 
Red Rust Proof seed oats; 
Clover seed; North Carolina seed rye, 











Fuleaster and seed 
and 


Crimson 


Send us your orders, 


Hickory Milling Co., 


North Carolina. 








Hickory, 
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Greenw 
North 


Alliance, 
13th and 14th. 


the 
regular 


Roanoke, Va., August 13th, 
and 15th. 
South Carolina State 


July 
ood, S. C. 
Carolina 
tion, Raleigh, 
nd 30th. 


Farmers’ 
August 28th, 


+ es J 
oO Farmers’ Organizations o 
Harvie Jordan Will Speak. INCREASING YOUR COTTON 
At Garner, Wake County, July 19. MONEY. 

At Raleigh, Friday night, July 19], ' pa _ 
a * iahbiag neg Bh sai While the Farmers are Busy Raising 
to business men especially. . ‘- he 
At Cary. Saturday. July $6 Cotton, Mr. Cotton Moore is Justi 
: ener a ee a F ‘ as Busy Trying to Raise the Price. 
Appointments of C. C. Moore. Messrs. Editors: ‘he two weene 
past were spent in Cumberland, 
The appointments just given for} Robeson, Bladen and New Hanover 
Mr. Jordan and also the following: | Counties in the interest of warehouse- 
Lillington, Monday, July 22, at 11|/holding companies. I found great 
a. m. interest in the movement and suc- 
Holly Springs, Tuesday, July 23,]ceeded in organizing several com- 
at 11 a. m. panies. In every section I find the 


Conlng Fermere’ Meetings. 


Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, 


14th, 


Farmers’ 


25th, 26th, and 27th, at 


State 





North Carolina Farmers’ State 
Hillsboro, N. C., August 
Georgia. 


The State Farmers’ Union of Geor- 
gia will meet in Atlanta July 


23, 2 








18—Patrick. 
19—Chesterfield. 
20—Ruby. 


22—Pageland. 
23—Kershaw. 
24——Elgin. 
25—Lancaster. 
26—Rock Hill. 





South Carolina Institutes. 


27—Pleasant Valley. 








e. 


North Carolina Institutes. 


5. 
July 18—*Henderson. 
July 19—*Oxford. 
July 20—*Durham County Home. 
July 22—Roxboro. 
July 23—Semora. 
July 24—Pelham. 
July 25—Sylvania School House. 
July 26—Leaksville. 
July 27—Locust Hill Farm. 
Tt. 
July 18—*Raft Swamp. 
July 19—*Barnesville. 
July 20—*Elizabethtown., 
July 22——*Sneed’s Grove. 
July 23—*Morven. 
July 24—*Marshville. 
July 25—*Dallas. 
July 26—*Lincolnton. 
July 27—*Shelby. 
ST. 
July 24—*Rockingham. 
July 24—*Polkton, 
July 25—-* Carmel. 
July 26—*Huatersville. 
July 27—*Mooresville. 


At places marked with an asterisk 
a Woman’s Institute will be held in 
connection with the regular Farmers’ 





Mrs. Walter 


Walter 
following 
Farmers’ 
18, Raft Swamp Ch 
19, Barnesville. 
20, Elizabethtown. 
22, Sneed’s Grove.» 


23, Rockingham. 


24, Polkton. 
25, Dallas. 

26, Lincolnton. 
27, Shelby. 

29, Piedmont 
30, Hickory Grove. 
31, Graham. 


Grimes, 


Grimes (Aunt Mary) 
appointments 
Institutes: 


at 


urch. 


Industrial 





people approve of the plan; they say 
it is the very thing to do. But, there 
is a difference in men; some men 
wait for the other fellow to do; oth- 
ers take a hold and do at once. 

I found some of the do-right-now 
men at Fairmont. Before I left their 
pushing little town, they had $2,000 
subscribed (next day swelled to $4,- 
000), and a committee were out 
looking for a lot on which to build 
the warehouse. That is business. 

Red Springs is a hustling place, 
too. In one week after I met with 
that go-ahead bunch of up-to-now- 
men, they had raised the needed sub- 
scription, had bought a lot and were 
looking for material for their build- 
ing. 

Clarkton is little but loud. Take 
a look from the car window at the 
attractive new buildings and other 
evidences of business activity and 
you will not be surprised to learn that 
the warehouse committee here went 
right to work and said they would 
be ready for business September 1st. 

Give me half a dozen live men at 
every cotton-buying place in North 
Carolina and you may rest assured 
our cotton crop will be sold to better 
advantage hereafter than has been 
the case. All we need is men who 
do things. Some towns will have to 
import such men before I can estab- 
lish warehouse companies in them. 

Well, sir, here is a letter I did not 
intend to write. However, it tells 
that the writer is living an active life 
and driving away, trying to open the 
eyes of our people, and with a meas- 
ure of success of which I am just the 
least bit proud. 

Read in another column my ap- 
pointments fer the coming week. 

Cc. C. MOORE. 





Hold Your Tobacco and Beat the 
Trust. 


Messrs. Editors: While the tobac 
co growers have been talking of or- 
ganizing the great tobacco magnates 
have been figuring on how to make 
their move. They have decided to 
open up on the first of August, our 
warehousemen say, at a very low 
price. 

Now, brother farmer, this is enough 
to appeal to all the grit and integrity 
that we have; to stand up for our 
rights and adopt Mr. Moye’s plan, or 
some plan, by which we may beat 
the oppressors who want to take our 
raw product as they see fit. You 
surely don’t call this selling at all, 
because you have never asked a price. 

They have already told us that it 
was going to start off low, and if we 
don’t succeed in getting Mr. Moye’s 
plan through, let’s meet them on the 
floor and answer first with a limit- 
ed amount of the weed. If prices are 
not then satisfactory, hold it back un- 
til it brings a living priee. We can 
do that. Let’s don’t be too hasty to 
sell. Something is going to develop. 
The privilege is all ours. 

A READER. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 





The Jamestown Exposition Poultry 
Show Will be Held in a special build- 
ing on the Exposition Grounds, Octo- 
ber 22 to November 1, inclusive. 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, "SiGigne 


VIRGINIA. 
MEDICINE--DENTISTRY--PHARMACY 
{git System. Superior Clinics. 

ed-side teaching in our own Hospital. 


For detailed information, write 
THE PROCTOR. 





Modern Laboratories 
specialists. 


in charge of 














Young Men and Ladies Wanted to Learn 
Telegraphy and R. R. Accounting. 


We guarantee positions paying $60 a month 

or over, when qualified. Work for your 

board while in attendance. Main line service 

in school. Established 20 years and endorsed 

by all railway officials. rite for catalogue. 

NATIONAL TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Four Departments — Collegiate, 
Graduate, Engineering and Law. 

Large library facilities. Well 
equipped laboratories in all depart- 
ments of science. Gymnasium 
furnished with best apparatus. 
Expenses very moderate. Aid for 
worthy students. 














Young Men wishing to Study Law 
Should investigate the s —— ad- 
vantages offered by the en 
of Law in Trinity College. 


For Catalogue and further infor- 
mation, address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar, 


DURHAM, - - og * = N. C. 











TRINITY PARK SCHOOL 


A First-Class Preparatory School. 
Certificates of Graduation Ac- 
cepted for Entrance to Lead- 
ing Southern Colleges. 


Bestequipped preparatory school 
Inthe South. {Faculty of Ten 
Officers and Teachers. {[Cam- 
pus of Seventy-five Acres. 


Library containing Thirty Thousand Vol- 
umes. Well wad Mode Gymnasium, High 
Standards an fodern someon of > 
struction. 


Frequent Lectures by Prominent 
Lecturers. Expenses Exceeding- 
ly Moderate. Seven Years of 
Phenomenal Success. 


For Catalogue and other information, 
address 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster 
DURHAM, N. C. 


















LITERARY, BUSINESS, NORMAL and MUSIC 


TOTAL COST PER YEAR FOR poeee TUITION, 
& $100 t FREE 


L 
REENSBORO, N. C. 
TERM OPENS LAST WEDNESDAY IN AUGUST. 





FOR FREE CATALOGUE AND FURTHER pevon- 
MATION, ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 
W. T. WHITSETT, Ph. D., WHIT BRETT. N.C. 
PRS oot 


Warrenton High School, 


WARRENTON, N. C. 


A Christian School though nondenomina- 
tional. One of the leading College Prepara- 
tory Schools in theSouth. Excellent Home- 
life for 90 boys. Experienced and capable 
teachers. Rates exceptionally low. 








1907. 


For catalogue and other information, ad- 
ress 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 


Term Begins September 2, 








——_ 


College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 





Practical education in Agriculture; 
in Civil, Electrical, and Mechanica) 
Engineering; in Cotton Manufacturing, 
Dyeing and Industrial Chemistry, Tyj- 
tion $45 a year; Board $10 a month, 
120 Scholarships. Address 


PRESIDENT WINSTON, 
West Raleigh, 


N.C, 


Medical College of Va. 


ESTABLISHED 1838 == 
CHRISTOPHER TOMPKINS, M. D., Dean 
Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 

Excellent Theoretical Course with Thorourh 
Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and 
New, Well Equipped Laboratories, all under 
the exclusive control of the College, together 
with the State Penitentiary Hospital, City 
Almshouse Hospital, and other Public Institu- 
tions. 

This school conforms to the requirements 
of the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association, regarding 
preliminary education and curriculum. 

For announcement of the 70th session which 
will commence September 17, 1907, address 

FRANK M. READE, M. D., Sec’y 
Richmond, Va. 


FREE mai. 


Bookkeeping, Banking, 
COURSE Shorthand, Penmanship, 
IN Business English, Letter 


Writing, Arithmetic, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Illustrating, Telegraphy, or Law 
to a FEW persons !n each county, desiring 
to attend college, who will AT ONCE CLIP 
and SEND this notice (giving name and ad- 
dress of paper clipped from) to one of 


Draughon’s Colleges 
29 Colleges in 16 States. Inc., $300,000.00 cap- 
ital. 18 years’ success. Business men say 
Draughon’s are the BEST. No vacation; enter 
anytime. POSITIONS secured or MONEY REFUNDED 
If interested in taking lessons BY MAIL, 
write for “Catalogue H.;” if interested in at- 
tending college, write for « Catalogue P.” 


DRAUGHON’S "SiiSnegt COLLEGE: 


BUSINESS 



























Telegraphy, Shorthand, Bookkeeping. 


From Telegraph School to Railroad Office. 
Guarantees positions. Main line wires. 
Standard Typewriters to copy messages 
direct from long distance wires. Best system 
of Bookkeeping and Shorthand. Students 
from nine Southern States last year. Write 
for big discount, Summer rates. Address 


Southern Business College and Schoo! of 
Telegraphy, Newnan, Ga. 




















RANDOLPH- -MACON ACADEMY 


For BOYS and YOUNG MEN 
Bedford City, Va. 


Offers quick and thorough prepare ation forco! 
university or business life. The liberal er 
ment of the Randolph-Macon System, of v h 
this 60 hool isa branch, permits of unusually low 
term $230 covers all expense. No extras. For 
catalogue and further information, address 


E. SUMTER SMITH, Principal. 


POSITIONS 


SECURED or MONEY BACK. Let us send 

ou the proof—statements from business mel 
LEARN BY MAIL or AT one of 

DRAUCHON’S PRACTICAL BUS. COLLECE- 

28 Colleges in 16 States. 70,Q000 students. 

s000.00 capital. 18 years’ success: 

For catalogue, address Jno. F. Draughon, Pres't. 


Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta or Knoxville. 


WANTED! 


By a competent young woman a 
position to teach Vocal Music. 


MARY, 
Raleigh, 























N. C. 


Box D., 
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CLOVER AT LAST PLOWING. 


Correspondents Are Wanting to Know 
About Sowing This Valuable Crop 
in Cotton and Corn, 


Messrs. Editors: (1) How many 
pounds of crimson clover seed should 
pe sown to the acre in corn for best 
results? 

(2) How would red clover suit 
sown in corn the last plowing, say as 
late as July 20th? Hope some one 
will answer in your next issue. 

I enjoy reading The Progressive 
Farmer; think it shouid be read by 
every farmer in the State. 

E. N. ELLIS. 

Randolph Co. N. C. 





Messrs. Editors: I have six acres 
of corn which I wish to sow to crim- 
gon clover, or clover and rye, if this 
would better, for a turn under crop 
next spring. Please advise me 
through the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer how much seed per acre, 
and what time to sow. cS. ©. F. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 


(Answer. ) 


first of 
of sowing clover 


all that this 
cuestion in corn 
and cotton is a fine one to carry up 
to your Institute. If you 
should happen to be near one, go and 
carry all the questions of this kind 
that you can think of. 

As to quantity of crimson clover 


Let us say 


Farmers’ 


secod, sow fifteen pounds to the acre. 

As to red clover and rye in corn, 
see article of Mr. H. T. Patterson on 
week’s Progressive 
correspondents 


page 3 of last 


Farmer, which our 


had probably not seen when they 
vkrote _ letters. , 
As to “he time of sowing, it should 
be remembered that crimson clover 
is easily put out of business by hot 
sun and dry weather. If the seasons 
are good, all right, but if not, then 
crimson clover, according to our Mr. 
Parker, is as great a flirt as a giri 
with dimples in her cheeks. You have 
to take your chances. Crimson clover 
may be sown at the last working of 
crops in July, or it may be sown in 
August or September, its preference 
being apparently for late sowing. 
ROOT LICE ON COTTON. 


Remedy Wanted for This Pest in 


Rastern Counties, and Also for 

Ticks on Horses. 

Messrs. Editors: Will our Dr. 
Butler or some one tell me why my 
horse is infested with ticks and give 
me a remedy for same? C. 


Duplin Co., N. C. 
Messrs. Editors: What are we far- 
ners going to do to get clear of the 
root lice on cotton and and corn. I 
would like for some one to tell me 
though The Pregressive Farmer if 
lime will run the lice from the land. 
I have severai beds of lice, perhaps 
wn acre in a bed, and I have been 
thinking | would get some lime, say 
two bushels to the acre, this fall, and 
broadcast and break it in. I want to 
know whether it will pay or not, and 
What kind of lime to use, and where 
I can get it the cheapest. 
W. H. OLIVER. 
Johnston Co., N. C. 


(Note. ) 


The members of The Progressive 


tions are usually referred are now 
out of reach attending the Farmers’ 
Institutes, in some of whieh we hope 
our correspondents will find the in- 
formation they seek. 





Commends Mr. Hobbs’s Plan of Se- 
lecting Cottonseed. 


Messrs. Editors: Allow me the 
privilege of complimenting your pa- 
per for its untiring efforts to promote 
to best interests of our State. It not 
only works to develop agriculture 
alone, but always stands for moral- 
ity and intellectual advancement. 
Especially do I like Mr. 8. H. Hobbs’s 
plan of selecting cottonseed, which 
he has tried to impress upon the far- 
mers from time to time, and again 
emphasized in a recent issue. 

A. R. HINES. 

Duplin Co., N. C. 





Paper That Helps the Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors: I consider the 
first copy of your valuable paper af- 
ter my subscription, well worth the 
money I paid for the six months’ 
subseription. If they would read 
and go by the advice given therein, 
the farmers would be in much better 
condition. Cc. P. HOFFMAN. 

Richland Co., S. C. 





Doing Good During Vacation. 


Messrs. Editors: Please send me 
your terms to agents getting up sub- 
scribers for The Progressive Farmer. 
I don’t mean to be a regular agent, 
but as laying-by time is here, and 1 
wil be out among the people some, 
and as it seems that there are not 
as many of our people taking your 
paper as should, I thought I would 
try to get as many of them as I could 
to take The Progressive Farmer. I 
think it is one of the best farm pa- 
pers I ever saw. It is not only a good 
farm paper, but it is educating and 
uplifting to the human character in 
every respect. 

J. H. COLSON. 

Anson Co., N. C. 





The Right Ring. 


Find enclosed $1 for my renewal 
another year. 

Diversified farming, stock raising, 
especially dairying; deep plowing and 
shallow cultivation, and last, but not 
least, agricultural education, are 
some of the things that I am especial- 
ly glad to see you pushing. I forgot 
to add good roads. Let us have good 
roads and agricultural education in 
all the schools, and other things will 
come. A. O. RING. 

Franklin Co., Tenn. 


Plant Potatoes and Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: As peas are so 
scarce this year, let me urge the im- 
portance of planting lots of sweet po- 
tatoes for hogs. If slips are not 
plentiful enough, cut the vines later 
and plant in your oat patches. Save 
the corn for next year. Corn is $1 
per bushel now and will be higher 
next year at this time if you don’t 
look out. There is not half enough 
planted in North Carolina to do for 
next year, so now is the time to 
look out. H. F. FREEMAN. 

Johnston County, N. C. 














The printer, or editor, or some- 
body with cottonseed on his mind 
made Mr. Cotton Moore use the word 
one time too many in a recent issue. 
Of course the item should have read 
this way: “A handful of sorghum 


seed [not cottonseed] to every peck 
of peas will add to both quality and 





Farmer’s staff to whom these ques- 





quantity of hay.’’ 


LET THE EAST TAKE AOTION ON 
TOBACCO. 


Meetings to be Arranged in Hertford 
and Bertie to be Addressed by 
Messrs. S. C. Adams and J. O. W. 
Gravely With a View to Organizing 
at Once—Other Counties Urged to 
Fall in Line. 


Messrs. Editors: It is indeed grati- 
fying to know that The Progressive 
Farmer is doing all in its power for 
the organization of the farmers, and 
especially the tobacco growers. And 
now as you are doing your part, I 
think it is time we farmers do 
something for our own material good. 
You say there is action needed and 
not so much planning, so I have de- 
cided to take the former. If I act 
wrong I want your able staff to cor- 
rect me. 


Meetings Called for Bertie and Hert- 
ford. 
I am going to arrange for and have 
the tobacco growers of Bertie and 
Hertford Counties meet at three or 
four convenient places for the pur- 
pose of organization. I have written 
Messrs. J. O. W. Gravely and S. C. 
Adams to address the growers. I feel 
sure that these two great men who 
have the farmers’ interest at heart 
will be glad to visit us and urge 
organization. I believe all the grow- 
ers of the weed want to know how 
they can better themselves, and if 
we can get them to hear Messrs. 
Gravely and Adams present to them 
their opportunities, no doubt they will 
take advantage of it and no longer 
allow themselves to be whirled in the 
storm-centre of oppression. They 
will awake to stay awake and sleep 
no more. 


Let All the East Organize. 


I do most heartily urge that all of 
the Eastern North Carolina tobacco- 
growing counties arrange at once to 
have the growers meet, and let us 
have a general rally for the cause. 
Let us all be: doing something, for 
we have been waiting long enough. 
No doubt if the speakers above-men- 
tioned come to Bertie and Hertford 
Counties they would be more than 
glad to visit several others of the ad- 
joining counties. Now, then, just de- 
cide at once to write them to visit 
your county. That is what I have 
done, and if they cannot come, I am 





going to get some one else if I can. 
If, however, I cannot, and the farm- 
ers want to hear a stump speech, I 
will do the best I can for them in that 
direction. 

I wil close by hoping soon to be a 
member of the Tobacco Growers’ Pro- 
tective Association. 

Ss. B. ADAMS. 





Education at the A. & M. College. 


“The world is demanding men who 
can do, as well as think,’’ says Presi- 
dent Winston. ‘The best equipment 
for a young man to-day is technical 
skill, knowledge, and power.’’ 

The advertisement of the North 
Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts appears in another 
column. This college has courses of 
instruction in Agriculture, 104 stu- 
dents; Civil Engineering, 101 stu- 
dents; Electrical Engineering, 101 
students; Mechanical Engineering, 71 
students; Cotton Manufacturing, 
Chemistry, and Dyeing, 52 students. 
There are also short and special! 
courses in Machine Work, Drawing 
and Designing, Carding and Spinning, 
Weaving, Cloth Analysis, Agricul- 
ture, and Dairying. 

Next session begins September 4, 


1907. For catalogue, ete., address 
President Winston, West Raleigh, 
N. C. 





A Buggy That Drums For Itself. 


There’s a buggy company doing 
business in Atlanta by the name of 
the Golden Eagle Buggy Company. 
It has no drummers except the kinds 
that go in advertisements such as the 
company carries in The Progressive 
Farmer, the kinds that go through 
the mails with a stamp on them, and 
the goods they sell. Their buggies 
are good drummers themselves. The 
company received an order not long 
ago reading this way: “I want an 
exact duplicate of Mr. L ’s buggy 
with 1907 improvements.”’ Now that’s 
a good buggy when it goes out and 
gets orders front the neighbors for 
exact duplicates. And it looks like 
this company can save the customer 
drummer’s expenses and_ dealers’ 
profits on every buggy they sell. Try 
them and see. Cut out the adver- 
tisement in this paper and send it to 
Golden Eagle Buggy Company, Sta- 
tion 6, Atlanta, Ga. 
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40 professors and instructors, three large 


infirmaries. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





ATLANTA COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


(Consolidation in 1898 of Atlanta Medical and Southern Medical College.) 
S3RD ANNUAL SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER I, 


many lecture and class rooms; modern operating rooms: students’ gymnasium. Four 
years required, the last devoted to clinical and practical work. 
Grady Hospital, to which students have free access, as wellias all other bospitals and 
Write for Catalogue B. WILLIAM SIMPSON ELKIN, M. D., 


1907. 
laboratories, equipped with microscopes; 


College opposite 


Dean, 











“It is the l!eading Business College south 


Broad & 9th Sts., RICHMOND, VA. 
Commercial, Stenographic, Telegraphic and Eng. Depts. Ladies & gentlernen. No vacations. 





of the Potomac River.’’--PxHita. STENO@RAPHER. 


*‘When | reached Richmond, I inquired of several business men for the best Business College 
inthe city, and, without exception, they all recommended Smithdeal’s as the best ”’--w. 
& Ross, Law StenoeraPHer, Richmond. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Writing, taugnt by mall. 





Able Faculty. 


Spends Climate. 
Lights. Steam Heat. 


V.C.G. 


if You Are Seeking a School Home for Your Daughter 
A CATALOGUE OF THE 


Southern Presbyterian Gollege and Gonservatory of Music 


WILL INTEREST YOU. 


Charges 
Modern a aA Respect. 


Moderate. Brick Buildings. Electric 
Apply to 


ply 
VARDELL, Red Springs, North Carolina. 





ESTABLISHED 1885. 


Prepares for college or university. 
Thorough instruction. Firm discipline. 
Health conditions remarkably fine. 


proper restrictions. Expenses moderate. 
Raymond Browning, Prin. 
For further information, address Z. 





OPENS SEPT. 3,1907. 


LITTLETON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Faculty of six ex perienced college trained teachers. 
Cigarette Smoking Absolutely Prohibited 
Mineral spring in two hundred yards of the school 
building. Board either in dormitory or with private family. Healthful athletics under 


No extras. 
LW. Bagliey,Assoc. Prin. 
P. Beachboard Supt. Littleton, N.C. 
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IMPORTANT 
To Owners 
Of Pianos. 











Form a Stieff Tuning Club 


Of from 6 to 30 piano 
owners (according to dis- 
tance from Charlotte) and 
have your piano tuned and re- 
paired by competent tuners. 


OUR REPAIR SHOP 
—practically a small piano 
factory—is the most com- 
plete in the South. We do 
all kinds of repairing, from 
replacing iron plates, sound 
boards, and actions to re- 
varnishing and _ polishing 
cases; also varnish and re- 
finish fine old furniture. 
Prices low as consistent 
with first class material and 
workmanship. 











Rather Late Now 


Tosend for our Catalogue, but if you 
have green corn, string beans, tomatoes, 
berries, apples, or any kind of fruit or 
vegetable. that you could put up for next 
winter’s use, you can’t afford not to have 
one of our canners, and a few cans. 

Just send your order with amount enclosed 
and we will ship out the goods at the follow- 
ing prices. 


No. 1 Canner and 100 No.3 Cans, 
ana fluid all complete__________ 


No. 1 Canner and 250 No. 3 Cans, solder 


solder 
_-$8.00. 


and fluid all complete___________ $11.50. 
No. 1 Canner and 500 No. 3 Cans, solder 
and fluid all complete____________ $17.00. 


If No. 2 Canner is wanted add $5.00, if Port- 
able Canner add $7.50. Will ship promptly 
by either freight or express, and give you 
the best your money will buy. 


THE RANEY GANNER 60O., 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 
Do You Burn Kerosene ? trove Stent with's 


“Bing Glass 

Lamp Burner.” 
GLAss Top does it. 
They are great—fit 
common lamps. 
Send your dealer’s 
name to day and 25c 
for aBing, Size No. 
lor 2, postpaid. Bing 
Burner Co., Dept. 50, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mathushek Pianos. 
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The most durable piano in the World. 
Known in the South as the Damp Proof 
piano. 

If your dealer does not carry it write us. 


Gash or Easy Payments. 


Old instruments taken in exchange. 
Mathushek Piano Mfg. Go., 


NEW HAVEN, - CONNECTICUT. 











CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St., 


CHARLOTTE,N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Mgr. 























WE WILL PAY YOU 


To Solicit Subscriptions. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- 
eral commission to reliable men and 
women who wish to solicit subscriptions 
among their neighbors and friends. For 
particulars, address 














THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. 























Housewives of the Carolinas! 








WHEN YOU ARE BUYING FLOUR, 


BUY THE BEST. 


IT IS 








LIAM TELL FLOUR 

















made from the best Ohio 
wheat. It will make the 
finest, most delicious hot 


biscuits, elegant cakes and 
finest pastry you ever had 
in your home. For 

Ask for it. 


sale 


everywhere. 


MADE BY 
THE ANSTED & BURK CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















All letters intended for this Department should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,” care 





of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 


Miss Debby. 


Miss Debby’s progress down the street 
Is interrupted here and there; 
She has a neighbor’s child to gree, 
A friend to speak to everywhere; 
A babe to kiss, a horse to pat, 
A friendless dog to interview, 
A sick man’s door to linger at, 
And call a cheery ‘‘how d’ye do?”’ 


re 


Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


Miss Debby’s plain, old-fashioned 
gown 
Hangs straight and silken to her 
feet. 
A brooch, with hair of youthful 
brown, 
Lies where her bonnet ribbons 
meet. 
I wonder what most of us are 


reading this summer. I hope noth- 
ing that is causing much thought or 
very many wrinkles, for summer- 
time, good old summer-time is for 
enjoyment, and I do not believe any 
of us really enjoys strenuously puz- 
zling and lashing our brains to un- 
derstand the intricate, not but that 
some of us do it, but then I rather 
suspect that is duty. Let’s have a 
nice rest every afternoon with a 
bright pleasant book to cheer us. 
a 

The books that I mentioned in my 
article of June 13, may be purchased 
at many of the large book-sellers in 
the cities, and the department stores 
carry particularly inexpensive books. 
Those doing a mail order business 
will gladly send you a catalogue and 
from it you can order a book any- 
time you feel so disposed. Do not 
forget though to add a= proper 
amount for postage: this amount is 
usually from eight cents up accord- 
ing to the weight of the books order- 
ed; amount to postage is generally 
mentioned in the catalogue sent. The 


latest works usually retail at one 
dollar and fifty cents each at the 
book stores, but they may be pur- 


chased generally at department stores 
at one dollar and ejght cents each; 
then as the novelty of the book wears 
off the price drops and oftentimes the 
most popular books of two or three 
seasons previous may be purchased 
for as small a sum as_ forty-nine 
cents. But in selecting these books 
be careful what you chose. 
& 

A very popular novel of last seas- 
on—-I suppose it was the most popu- 
lar one of the season—was an ex- 
ceedingly strong book, containing les- 
sons of great import, but I’ll venture 
to say that not one young girl who 
read it saw the lessons. She saw only 
the glamour and attractiveness of the 
loose, luxuriant life pictured. Many 
of the novelists of to-day do not 
hesitate to say that they do not write 
for immature minds, and a perusal 
of one of their books immediately 
causes the reader to acknowledge 
such a statement. Much is written 
now also that is sweet and lovely, 
bright and witty, tender and pathet- 
ic; search for that, read it, and I’ll 
vouch for your enjoyment of it. 

President Roosevelt in a recent 
speech says: “There is some light 


reading quite as useful as heavy 
reading, provided, of course, that 
vou do not read in a spirit of mere 
Aside from the great clas- 


vacuity. 








Her mits half hide a well-worn ring, 
And children coming home from 
school 
Know that she seldom fails to bring 
Them comfits in her recticule. 


The parted bands of snowy hair 
Frame fittingly her placid face, 
Only a smile can harbor where 
Is written God’s own gift of grace, 
To cheer, to cherish, to caress, 
In gentle ways, as gentles should— 
These are the loving deeds that bless 
Miss Debby’s sweet old maiden- 
hood. 
—S. Decatur Smith, Jr., in American 
Magazine. 





sics, and thinking only of the many 
healthy and stimulating books of the 
day, it is easy to pick out many which 
can really serve as tracts, because 
they possess what many avowed 
tracts and treatises do not, the prime 
quality of being interesting. You 
will learn the root principles of self- 
help and helpfulness toward others 
from ‘“‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
atch,’ just as much as from any 
formal treatise on charity; you will 
learn as much sound social and in- 
dustrial doctrine from Octave Tha- 
net’s stories of farmers and wage- 
workers as from avowed sociological 
and economic studies; and I cordially 
recommend the first chapter of ‘Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky’ for use as a tract 
in all families where the men folks 
tend to selfish or thoughtless or over- 
bearing disregard of the rights of 
their womenkind.”’ 
a 

The following list of books may be 
had from the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for forty-nine 
cents each, postage eleven cents each. 
These are books of recent date, 
though not the latest publications, 
all delightful reading for every mem- 
ber of the family: ‘‘Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,’’ ‘‘Bob, Son of Battle,’’ “Cape 
Cod Folks,’’ ‘‘Caleb West,” “The Call 
of the Wild,” “The Choir Invisible,” 
“The Crisis,” “Dri and I,” “David 
Harum,” ‘“‘Eben Holden,’’ ‘‘Gentleman 
from Indiana,’ ‘‘Honorable Peter 
Sterling,’ ‘‘Letters from Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son,’’ ‘“‘Lazarre,” 
“The Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” ‘“‘Story of Untold Love,” Sol- 
diers of Fortune,’’ ‘“‘To Have and to 
Hold,” ‘‘Tales of Sherlock Holmes,” 
“The Virginian,’ ‘Richard Carvel,” 
“The Return of Sherlock Holmes.” 

Miller & Rhoads, of Richmond, 
Va., who carry an advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer, have a large 
department devoted to books and sta- 
tionery. You will, in all probability, 
be able to get what you want in this 
line from them, and as cheaply as 
you will from any department store 
further north or further west. It 
gives me pleasure to call attention 
to this splendid store, excellent in 
every department. The Baptist Book 
Store, in Raleigh, carries a line of 
inexpensive books, as well as more 
expensive ones, and a card written 
to them will meet with ready re- 
sponse. AUNT MARY. 

The safeguards of democracy are 
education and public discussion. Our 
country is safe so long as our schools 
are full.—Gov. Charles E. Hughes. 
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In Praise of Homespun. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Although I am 
very busy, I cannot refrain any 
longer from writing to you. I’ve 
been very much interested in the 
sensible health talks in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, also the clippings con- 
cerning Mrs. George Vanderbilt’s 
wearing homespun dresses. I have 
spun many an ounce of cotton and 
woven many a yard of cloth. I have 

homespun dress now that was 
woven over thirty years ago, and J 
prize it very highly because my 
mother dyed the blue that went into 
it with real indigo that she raised at 
home. I sometimes think that if 
people had kept up making their own 
clothes at home there would have 
been less pride and haughtiness than 
there is, and that the whole country 
would have been better off, for then 
our girls would have known how to 
make their own clothes at home. 

June and July are the months when 
we are most annoyed with flies. [I 
set rid of them by getting large 
bunches of pusley and hanging them 
around the room. I change them 
every week or two, and am not both- 
ered much with flies. 

Many good wishes to you, Aunt 
Mary, to ‘your department, and‘ to 
The Progressive Farmer. 

A READER. 

Wayne Co., N. C. 





Words. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I find the study 
of words a very great pleasure; and 
I never feel like the time so spent 
is wasted. Whether we realize it or 
not, this life is a course of prepara- 
tion for the next. Here we are 
schooled for the great hereafter, and 
our joy or misery depends on how 
we learn our lessons. Many of these 
lessons depend on the import of 
single words, such as hope, love, 
faith, holiness, temperance, and so 
on. With the Bible in my hand and 
plexty of good scientific books near- 
by 1l’spend many pleasurable days. 
A word is the sign of an idea, and 
may be spoken or written: an idea 
is the mental image of anything, and 
an image is a copy, a likeness, a pic- 
ture. It is said that we who hear 
think in words, because words repre- 
sent ideas or mental images, while 
the uneducated deaf mutes think in 
pictures. 
The imagination re-combines the 
material furnished by experience or 
memory for the accomplishment of 
an elevated purpose, conceives and 
expresses the ideal. Shakespeare 
says: 
“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy roll- 
ing, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown. 

The poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to 
airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

I wish you a very pleasant sum- 
mer. MINNIE. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 


Every One Should Have Work. 


Dear Aunt Mary: We find so many 
people who are sitting around doing 
nothing, waiting for suecess to come 
to them, but if we ever wish to be 
successful we must have a work to 
do, must live for something, be some- 
thing, and do something. First, we 
should prepare for our future life 
by securing a good education that 
will qualify us for our work. We 
must be polite to everybody, must 
have gentle manners. 

The great Chesterfield said true 
politeness is perfect ease and free- 
dom. It simply consists in treating 


others just as you wish to be treated 
yourself, and we cannot be true gen- 
tlemen unless we are polite, face the 
difficulties and shake hands’ with 
them. 

If we wish to make life a success 
we must be true to our fellowmen, 
true to our country, and greatest of 
all, true to our God. 

JOHN S. DIXON. 

Pitt Co., N. C. 





Rest-Rooms in Town for Women 
Shoppers. 


Dear Aunt Mary: This warm 
weather brings to my mind a para- 
graph in The Progressive Farmer of 
some months ago relative to a rest- 
room for farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. 

A lady had recommended §rest- 
rooms in our city for farmers’ wives 
and daughters, suggesting that a 
room be set apart in our court houses 
for that purpose, and supplied with 
hot and cold water etc. 

I think it is a glorious idea and 
hope that it soon will be realized in 
our Southern cities. Farmers’ wives 
and daughters could then accom- 
pany their men-folks to town and en- 
joy every moment of the time, where- 
as, they now have to wait in stores, 
on some corner of the street, in a va- 
cant lot, at the postoffice or some 
other public and uncomfortable place. 
If they had the rest-room it should 
arranged for cooking and _ serving 
refreshments or light luncheon. I 
like the idea of couches, with lots 
of cushions and fans, magazines and 
papers. There should be a lady 
care-taker for the room, whose 
duty it would be to see that all 
those who frequented it were made 
to feel at home, and to keep every- 
thing in order. SINCERE. 

Clarke Co., Ga. 





The Hay Box or Fireless Cooker. 
During these warm summer days 
the housekeeper is casting about in 
her mind for every contrivance that 
will shorten her stay in the kitchen. 
A very interesting cooker called the 
hay box or fireless cooker, is attract- 
ing considerable attention just now. 
To quote, in part from the Farmers’ 
Bulletin, 296, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture: 


Considerable interest has been 
manifested recently in a system oi 
cookery in practice in Norway and 
other parts of Europe, in which boil- 
ing hot food in tightly covered recep- 
tacles is packed in some non-con- 
ducting material in such a way that 
it keeps hot for a long time and 
slowly cooks. As hay is commonly 
used in Europe as a packing, the 
cooker is frequently called a ‘hay 
box cooker.’’ Sometimes it is spoken 
of as a Norwegian nest,’ and the 
name ‘“‘fireless cooker’’ is also used. 
The principle involved is a simple 
one, namely, the retention of heat 
and hence the continuation of cook- 
ing by surrounding hot food with 
some non-conducting material. 

Such cookers may be readily made 
at home, and even when they are of 
very simple construction, they give 
good results provided they are well- 
packed with insulating material. <A 
tightly-covered tin or enameled can 
or bucket or a kettle preferably with- 
out a handle, but having a tight cov- 
er, and a wooden box and packnig 
material are the essential features. 
The packing box or other receptacle 
should be considerably larger, say 
three or four inches in every direc- 
tion, than the vessel used for cook- 
ing. Line the box with several thick- 


nesses of paper or with asbestos. 


Over the bottom of the box should 
be spread a thick layer of hay, 
crumpled newspaper, or similar ma- 














terial tightly packed. The cooking 
vessel is placed on the center of this 
and the spaces between it and the 
sides of the box packed full of hay 
or whatever is used. A thick cush- 
ion or pad of suitable size should 
be made for covering the top of the 
can and a wooden cover for the top 
of the box is also desirable. In some 
of the cookers which have been de- 
scribed in magazines, etc., thick felt, 
asbestos, cork, and other non-con- 
ducting materials have been used for 
packing, but good results have been 
reported with the simpler materials. 

These cookers may be made to hold 
one or more cooking vessels, and in 
case space is desired for two or more 
i is convenient to divide the box into 
compartments. 

The food which is to be cooked is 
brought to the boiling point in the 
can or bucket and cooked for a short 
time, two or three to twenty minutes 
usually, or perhaps ten minutes on 
an average (though the time depends 
upon the material and should be 
learned by experience, and is tightly 
covered and placed in the nest and 
covered on top with the cushion and 
the lid of the box closed. The cool 
air of the room cannot pass through 
the packing to the can, nor can the 
heat inside it pass through the non- 
conducting material except very 
slowly, and so the food remains hot 
for several hours and cooks thor- 
oughly and evenly without further 
attention. According to the Cornell 
report, ‘about twice as much time 
is required as in cooking over the 
flame. There is little evaporation, 
consequently care must be taken not 
to use too much water in prepara- 
tion. Many articles of food are bet- 
ter for long, slow cooking, and as 
neither fire nor attention is needed 
(after the initial heating) it proves 
an economical means of preparing 
food for the table.’”’ An advantage 
claimed for the hay box cooker is 
that there are no noticeable odors 
from the cooking food. 

The cooker must not be opened 
from the time the food is placed in 






it until it is needed for serving, as 
the removal of the covering, etc., 
would mean an escape of heat. 

Cookers constructed on the princi- 
ple outlined have been tested for 
several years by the Commissary De- 
partment of the United States Army 
and have always given good satisfac- 
tion, particularly for the preparation 
of rations for soldiers on the march. 

In this system of cookery the food 
is kept on the stove for only a short 
time, and hence only a small amount 
of fuel is required, and it has a fur- 
ther advantage in that it does not 
heat the rooms in which cooking is 
done. 

By means of this cooker a break- 
fast cereal may be prepared by boil- 
ing it a few minutes in the evening, 
then packing it away in the cooker, 
and in the morning it will be ready 
for use. Soup can be prepared early 
in the day and will be ready for 
luncheon without any further atten- 
tion. In the descriptions of the hay 
box cited above and other similar 
publications the writers, on the basis 
of personal experience, give direc- 
tions for the preparation: of vege- 
tables, meats, soups, desserts, and 
other dishes, and the consensus of 
opinion seems to be that the hay box 
cooker is a convenient, economical, 
and labor-saving device. 





The Chain Letter Cranks. 


The postal authorities are seekiug 
a way to stop the idiotic people who 
are sending the fake Bishop Law- 
renee prayer chain letters through 
the mails. It is a puzzling job to 
head off. such imbeciles. Better let 
them spend their postage stamps and 
wipe out the postal deficit. Uncle 
Sam needs the money and the cranks 
do not.—Watson’s Jeffersonian. 


We publish elsewhere an adver- 
tisement of Littleton Female College, 
to which we call attention. This in- 
stitution has had a remarkable his- 
tory, and is one of the most success- 
ful schools in the South. 




































Decorations for the Interior 
of Your Home. 


Write to us for Samples of anything you wish in the way of 
Denims, Cretonnes, Roumanian Cloths, Colonial Repps, Art Tickings, 


Burlaps, ete. 


We have a very full and complete stock and can quote you the 
We make a specialty of this work. 


lowest of prices. 


‘IG@URED DENIMS, for dra- 

Mi, 36 inches wide, - - 15c. yd. 
ROUMANIAN CLOTHS, 36 inches wide, 

for couch coverings, furni- 25¢ 

ture covering and drs peries . y . 
PLAIN BURL APE. 36 emenes wide for 

floor coverings, draperies 

and coucu fe ~ - 2 15c. y ° 


CREX GRASS CARPETS AND RUGS. 


CRETONNES, COLONIAL REPPS, ART 
TICKINGS AND DRAPERY TAFFRETAS, 


full range of colors, 25c & 30c yd 
wEQhDos REPrs, 90 inches Qe yd, 


SELF COLOR ARMURES, 
50 inches wide, - - - - - 75c. yd. 








It’s prairie grass scientifically treated and woven into the most dur- 
Perfectly sanitary, as the more you 
“specially suitable for rooms that are 


able floor covering ever made. 
wash it the better it wears. 
much used. 


CREX CARPETS, 35c. and 45c. yd. CREX RuGs, 4%x7%% feet, - - $2.50 


CREX RUvUGs, 18x36 inches, - - 50c. 


36x72inches, - $1.25 


“ “ 


With a number or intermediate sizes and prices. 


Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 





“ 6 










GxYfeet, - - - $6.00 
9x12feet, - - - $8.00 





Miller & Rhoads, Richmond, Va. 
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‘*What’s Oe News?’’ 











PROBING THE TOBACCO TRUST. 

Following months of probing of the affairs and 
history of the Tobacco Trust, the Government has 
taken steps in the courts to effect a dissolution of 
this stupendous monopoly. This is a big piece of 
interesting news to The Progressive Farmer’s to- 
James C. McReynolds has 
been appointed special Assistant Attorney-General 


bacco-growing readers. 


to prosecute the trust, and has filed a bill of coim- 
»plaint against the merger in the United States Cir- 
York. 


the individuals named as defendants or witnesses: 


cuit Court of New Following is a list of 


James B. Duke, president of the American To- 
baeco Company; John B. Cobb, president of the 
American Cigar Company; William K. Harris, 
chairman of the Board of Managers of the British- 
American Tobacco Company, and a director of the 
American Snuff Company; Percival S. Hill, vice- 
president of the American Tobacco Company; W. 
Cc. Reed, agent in the United States for the Im- 
perial Tobacco Company of Great Britain; Thomas 
F. Ryan, Pierre Lorillard, Peter A. B. Widener, 
Anthony N. Brady, and practically all of the other 
directors of the American Tobacco Company. 

54 & 
RECEIVERS TO BE ASKED FOR. 


The 
what 


and 
known 


corporations individuals composing 
Tobacco 
against which the petition is directed, are namea 
The Company, 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, the British-Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, the American Snuff Com- 
pany, the American Cigar Company, the United 
Cigar Stores’ Company, the American Stogie Com- 
pany, the MacAndrews & Forbes Company, the 
Conley Foil Company, and fifty-six other corpora- 
tions and twenty-nine individuals connected with 
the named companies. 


is generally as the Trust 


follows: American Tobacco 


as 


The petition declares the purpose of the Govern- 


ment to dissolve the trust by breaking up the 
under which they operate together. 
brought under the Sherman law 
which provides that the court may restrain and 
prevent the operations of a 


straint 


agreement 


The action is 


combination in re- 


of trade, and even receivers if 


The Gov- 
ernment is not proceeding in a half-hearted or 
veivet-footed fashion, but asks first for an injunc- 


appoint 
necessary to prevent such operations. 


tion and then, if necessary, that receivers be ap- 
pointed by the court ‘‘to take possession of all the 
assets of the various companies, and, if necessary, 
to wind them up.” Of course if the Trust were 
enjoined this might prevent the buying 
of but if ap- 
pointed the business would be continued and no 


merely 


and selling tobacco, receivers be 
enibarrassment caused to users and growers of the 
weed. 

wt 


ABOUT 


& 
SOMETHING THE 
The 


affairs brought out some astonishing facts and fig- 


TRUST'S AFFAIRS. 
Government investigation into the Trust's 
ures. In the three years and four months from the 
icrmation of the Consolidated Tobacco Company 
in 1901, to the formation of the present American 
Tobacco Company, it earned for an inner circle of 
about a dozen of its manipulators $40,000,000, or 
100 per cent real capital. The present 
capitalization is $230,000,000, or about five times 
the replacement 
bine. 


on its 
value of the plants in the com- 


Its methods of destroying competition are also 
set forth, one of its favorite procedures being to 


cause a corporation secretly controlled to adver- 
tise itself as an independent company and then of- 
fer its goods below cost. Even the retail tobacco 
the large cities have been made to feel 
Of the 800,000,000 


pounds of tobacco produced in the United States, 


stores in 


the death-dealing hammer. 


75 per cent is bought by the Trust at prices which 


the Government believes to be unlawfully influ- 


enced by the combine. 
Duke, 
Company, “is due to our having served the public 


better 


“Our success,”’ 
the 


says Mr. 


the president of American 


than anybody else.” 


that 


Upon which it 
little 


“anybody else.” 


may 


be observed such service bears a hard 
upon the public when there isn’t 
J a] 
THE RAILROADS, COURTS, AND PEOPLE. 
The war precipitated by Judge Pritchard’s fed- 
eral resiraining orders against the State of North 
Carolina and the Corporation Commission of Vir- 
ginia in favor of the recalcitrant railroads has its 
decidedly interesting features. In Wake County 
Superior Court Judge B. F. Long charged the grand 
jury that it was a violation of the State law, ti'l 
the courts decided otherwise, to charge passengers 


more than 2% cents a mile, and that the agents 
who sold tickets for more were amenable to arrest 
Where- 


upon the grand jury made investigations with the 


and aciion for $500 punitive damages. 
result that it has made a number of presentments 
against the agents and higher officials. 
Another phase of the matter presented 
the device for self-protection employed a day wor 
two ago by 2 passenger on the Atlantic Coast Line 
near Wilson, N. C. The passenger for reasons 
known to himself failed to get a ticket, and when 
the conductor came along to collect the fare the 
passenger refused to pay more than the 24 
rate. 


is in 


ce1t 
There was some parleying, but the passen- 
ger rode to his destination on the 24 cent fare. 
Vhe suits brought by individuals for $500 damages 
where they have been overcharged the rail- 
roads, the indictments by the grand juries, and 
the refusal of passengers either to buy tickets or 
pay illegal fares are likely to provide a vast deal 
of unwelcome business for 
x 4 se 

PRESS RESTRAINED, AND DEFIANT. 
In Virginia the lengths to which Judge Pritch- 
ard has gone in issuing decrees from the Federal 
Court indicates a rather perilous state of things. 


by 


the railroads. 


THE 


Tobacco | 





In his injunction against the Corporation Com. 


mission of that State forbidding it to publish its 
general order of April 27th promulgating the two- 
cent rate, he included also the Richmond pape: 

Whether 


this forbids them to print an official promulgation 


forbidding them to publish such order. 


offered and advertised by the Corporation Com- 
mission, or whether it forbids even the insertion 
of the subject matter of such an order taken from 
an official copy is not clear, but in either event 
it is a rare and most unwelcome resort of the high 
This 


letting the people know what the order is 


courts. cannot prevent other newspapers 
from 
that has been restrained by the court, nor ean it 
prevent other papers from publishing the official 
order. One paper in Richmond, the Journal, has 
declared that it stands “ready to publish any de- 
cree that the Corporation Commission may issue, 
regardless of any injunction forbidding us to do 
- 


so. The News-Leader of the same city, an em1- 


nently conservative paper, says: 


The railroads will be whipped in Virginia and 
throughout the country. Refusing absolutely 
every suggestion or movement to reform them, 
they will be reformed regardless of their strug- 
gles and their wishes. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


Yes, sir! 


a good 


There’ll be another issue next week 


one. The Progressive Farmer has no 
notion of laying by yet. 

Gur readers will miss Mr. French’s Sunny Home 
Talk this week, but they will be greeted by him 
again in next issue. An article on tile draining 
which came too late for use this week will find a 
welcome place in next week's paper. It was sug- 
gested by an inquiry in The Progressive Farmer 
of the 11th concerning tiling. 

A poem and picture about the “Old Farm 
Herd’”’ are so pretty that we shall devote the whole 
of the first page of next issue to ‘“‘Bess” and “Spot” 
and ‘‘Dolly” and ‘‘Flo,” and to telling how— 


Over the meadow and over the lea, 
Lowing the old herd comes to me. 


“The Farmer at School’ is a splendid article 
already received for next week from Capt. Charles 
Petty, which will soon be followed by others from 
him. 

More about fodder-saving—not fodder-pulling, 
mind you—will appear in next issue under the 
subject of the “Right Way to Harvest the Corn 
Crop.” 

And meanwhile we expect to keep our regular 
features up to the standard, at least, for this lost 
issue in the month of July. Watch for it. 








DR. TAIT BUTLER, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes for North Carolina. 


In both North and South Carolina 





PROF. J. N. HARPER, 
Director of Farmers’ Institutes for South Carolina. 


now the Farmers Institute season ts beginning. 


We again urge our readers to attend every Institute within reach—and not only should 
you go yourself, but you should advertise and push the Institute and get every farmer 


neighbor to attend. 


The germs of good farming so abound at every Institute that even 


your old mossback neighbor will catch the contagion, mend his ways, and your community 


well be richer and better. 





Talk up the Institute. 
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policy o/ The f rogvesswe Farmer. 
jects in his two articles last year, 
‘Harvest Corn,” that we break our 
jo the attention of our farmers. 


folly 
noe’ 


this week and next will be ound invaluable: 


Forty-seven per cent, or nearly half of the cul- 
tivated land in North Carolina is devoted to corn, 


and the last Census gave the total value of the 
a 
eorn crop in this and adjoining States as $111,- 


000,000 as against $104,000,000 for cotton. The 
corn crop is therefore an important one, and since 
itis grown solely for its feed value, the method of 
harvesting the crop that will give the greatest 
amount of feed, should receive careful considera- 
The feed value of a plant is ascertained by 
a chemical and 
where both the animals and the feed are carefully 


tion. 


analysis actual feeding trials, 


weighed. 


The chemist tells us that the mature 


corn plant cut off near the ground contains about 
46 per cent the 
54 per cent in its stalk, leaves and shucks, 


average 


of its feed in ear, or ears, and 
about 
or as it is generally called, the ‘‘stover.”’ 

But the chemist cannot tell us exactly the feed 
value of any substance, and to complete our infor- 
mation we must carry this corn plant to the mule 
or the steer 2nd ask him the value of its parts as 
feed. To obtain a correct answer to such a ques- 


tion we must feed large numbers of animals or 


repeat the trials many times. This has been done, 
and the average of the results indicates that the 
steer the little 


than he can the stover, and that he gets about 51 


or mule can digest ear a better 
per cent of the feed value of the average corn 
plant out of the ear and about 49 per cent out of 
the stover. , If this be true, and itis, then the 
stover is a’valuable part of the corn crop, and 
careful thought should be given to the question 
of harvesting it so as to obtain the greatest possi- 


ble amount of feed from the entire plant. 
We Harvest Corn Too Early. 


the Iowa Station have shown 
that if we wish to harvest the crop at the time 


when 


Exveriments at 


the feed value in the stover has 


been reached, 


greatest 


we should cut it when the leaves 
begin to dry up, or not later than when one-third 
to one-half of On the other 


hand, these same experiments have shown that 


the leaves are dry. 


the time when the ears contain their highest feed 
value is when all the leaves are dry and the corn 
fairly hard, and that to cut the corn before this, 
or long after, lessens the feed value obtained in 
the ears. 


But the time to harvest the corn crop is plain- 


iy that time when the ears and stover together 


contain the maximum of feed value. This time 


has been found to be about midway between the 


two periods mentioned, or say, ten days after the 


usual “fodder-pulling”’ time. In other words, at 
the usunl time for ‘fodder-pulling”’ neither the 
(crn plant, as a whole, nor the ears have reached 
their hb: st development in feed value. There are 
Several ways of harvesting and utilizing the corn 
crop, and at some other time we shall discuss 
seme ol the others, but in this article we wish to 


ray our respects to the common method of pulling 
the fodder before the plant has fully matured and 
then 


gathering the ears at a later date. How are 


We to find out if this venerated Southern custom 
of pulling the leaves and cutting off the top of the 


Blalks pays? 
A Test That Tells. 

The only way I know by which the question can 
be fairly tested is by tahing a given area and be- 
ginning at one side, pull the fodder from every 
alternate row clear across the field, and leave the 


Does Fodder-Pulling Pay? 


We are told that the Bard of Avon “never repeats,” and to repeat ts also against the 
Our Dr. Butler, however, so nearly exhausted his sub- 
“Does Fodder Pulling Pay?” and “The Right Way to 
rule for the purpose of bringing his arguments again 
Not twenty thousands, or hundreds of thousands, but 
actually millions of dollars have been lost by farmers in our territory by the fodder pulling 
nad wrong methods of harvesting the corn crop. It ts none too early for you to decide 
that for your part at least you will avoid the wasteful methods so generally practiced 
and gel ready to handle your 1907 corn crop rightly. 


And in this Dr. Butler's articles 


other rows untouched. Then, when the corn is 
ready to harvest, gather that on the rows where 
the fodder was pulled and shell and weigh it; and 
then gather that on the unpulled rows and shell 
and weight that. Repeat this several times and 
average the results and you will probably have a 
correct answer to the question, ‘‘What is the ef- 
fect on the yield of shelled corn, in weight, from 
pulling the leaves from the stalks at the time fod- 
der is usually pulled?” 

_ If in addition to this information we also ascer- 
tain the weight of the ‘‘fodder’’ obtained, we then 
have the necessary facts to enable us to determine 
whether it pays to pull fodder. 

Ordinary Fodder Pulling Decreases Yield Six 

Bushels Per Acre. 

Fortunately for our purposes, this has been done 
in several Southern States. In 
these experiments to test the effect of pulling the 
weight, 


many times and 
fedder on the yield of shelled corn, by 
the following results were obtained: 
Florida.—When the 
When the plant was untouched, 


fodder was pulled, 28.2 


bushels per acre. 


27.3 bushels per acre. Loss by pulling fodder, 
3.4 bushels per acre. 
Florida.—When the fodder was pulled, 28. 2 


bushels per acre. When the plant was untouched, 


31.1 bushels per acre. Loss, 2.9 bushels per acre. 

Mississippi.—(1) When the plant was untouch- 
ed, 43.5 bushels per acre. (2) When the plant 
was topped, 29 bushels per acre. Loss, 14.5 bush- 
(3) When the leaves were stripped, 
85.5 bushels per acre. 


els per acre. 
I.oss, 8 bushels per acre. 

Alabama.-——Loss in shelled corn by pulling the 
fodder, average for two years, four bushels per 
acre. 

The average loss in all these trials, that is, with 
corn ranging from 27.3 to 43.5 bushels per acre, 
Was Six bushels of shelled corn per acre, by weight. 

Fodder Pulling is Labor Lost. 

The amount of fodder obtained in the tests in 
Georgia, Florida and Mississippi is also fortunate- 
ly given, and the average for all of them is 595 
pounds of fodder obtained per acre. 
feed value of six bushels of corn is 
nearly equal to that of 595 pounds of fodder, it 
is, therefore, apparent that if we pay for the fod- 


Since the 


der we obtain by a loss in corn and lose the labor 
of pulling the fodder besides, it does not pay to 
pull fodder. In fact, although half the feed value 
of the corn plant be in the stover, it would pay 
better to let all of this stover rot in the field than 
to pull the fodder at the time it is usually done. 
Why does this loss in weight of shelled corn oc- 
cur? Simply because when the leaves are re- 
moved from the plant all further work or growth 
is effectually stopped. The corn may dry up and 
get hard, but nothing more is added to the grain. 
The leaves of a plant may be likened to the lungs 
of an animal, and when you take the leaves off a 
corn plant you stop its work about as effectualiy 
as you do when you take the lungs out of an ani- 
mal. Moreover, the fodder is usually pulled a 
week or ten days earlier than the proper time for 
cutting the corn. Again, when the corn is cut and 


shocked. the leaves being left on the plant and 
the cut end of the stalk placed on the moist 


ground, the ear is still further developed from the 


niaterial already in the plant. 

Next week we may discuss the harvesting of the 
crop in such manner as to save all the stover and 
also have something more to say regarding the 
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Weekly Letter. 
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ROTATION FOR A COTTON FARM.— No. 


Since all the red clay uplands of the Southern 
Piedmont are naturally as well adapted to wheat 
as the same Cecil clay is in Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, it will follow that a rotation of crops in 
the Piedmont section should include the wheat 
crop. Even in the Eastern coast plain, while the 
soil and climate are not the best for wheat, good 
crops have been grown by good farmers. 

But the fact that Governor Holt did grow over 
forty-six bushels of wheat per acre on the red 
Cecil clay of Jersey red soil, shows well the capac- 
ity of the Piedmont clay, for on similar soil 
North, where wheat is the main grain money crop, 
twenty to twenty-five bushels per acre is consid- 
ered a zg00d crop. 


Money Profit in Auxiliary Crops. 


And with good farming in the Piedmont section 
of North Carolina and South Carolina, crops of 
twenty-five bushels per acre should be common. 
To the upper Piedmont section of South Carolina 
a man came from the North, and was laughed at 
for trying to grow wheat where every one else 
was devoted to cotton only. His first crop, he 
said, was six bushels per acre, but by persevering 
in rotation he gradually built up his land, and at 
the time he talked with me he said he was mak- 
ing thirty-five bushels per acre. 

One farmer in the upper Piedmont section of 
North Carolina, who had been taking my advice 
for some years in a crop rotation, wrote me that 
he had that season made seventy-five bushels of 
oats per acre, and after the oats were cut had 
made two tons of cowpea hay per acre on the 
same land. As the hay was worth right there 
$20 per ton, it with the oats, put him far ahead 
of the cotton crop which was low in price at that 
iime. 

I mention these instances to show that, while 
cotton should always be the main money crop in 
the Cotton Belt, the good farmer can make theo 
auxiliary crops a source of income, and often as 
much, or more, than his cotton crop. 

Average Corn Yield Should Be Fifty Bushels. 

But, says one, how, with the scarcity of labor, 
are we to handle a wheat crop right in the busy 
season of cultivating the cotton and corn? By 
economizing in human labor and making mules 
and horses, with improved implements, do the 
work. By putting a smaller area in cotton and giv- 
ing it the best chance. There is not a farm in the 
Piedmont section of North or South Carolina that 
cannot, by proper farming with a good rotation 
of crops, be made to produce fifty bushels of corn 
per acre, one bale of cotton per acre, and two 
tons per acre of pea-vine hay. 

Mariboro County, South Carolina, recentiy came 
to the front in a contest with 182 bushels of corn 
per acre in competition with the great corn State 
of Iowa where 125 bushels was the limit. [In 
every such contest for many years past South 
Carolina has carried off the first prize. Some 
years ago, at the A. & M. College farm in Raleigh, 
on land that was notoriously poor when the col- 
lege started, Mr. Skinner made on a sandy hill- 
slope eighty-eight bushels of eorn per acre. All of 
this goes to show that with good farming fifty 
bushels per acre in all the Piedmont country 
should be the average crop. 

Rotation Should Be Adapted to Soils. 

But right here we get another objection. ‘‘[ 
have some good bottom land that grows fair crops 
of corn, but is not so well-suited to cotton, while 
my up-land is cotton soil.’”” And you go on year 
after year growing corn on that bottom land and 
cotton on the up-lands. I have seen this continual 
corn culture run down the crops that should be 
100 bushels per acre to less than one-fourth of 
that amount! 

The fact that your cottom lands are not as well 
adapted to cotton as your up-lands is no reason 
why the bottoms should always be devoted to one 
crop, and is no reason why the up-lands should 
not grow corn as an aid in the production of cot- 
ton. One having such a farm should adapt his 
rotation to each of the portions. 

This is the end of my scolding, and in my next 
T will consider how we are to remedy the defects 








feeding value of it. 


TAIT BUTLER. 





in our Southern farming. W. F. MASSEY. 
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Story of the Georgia Collard. 


How a Georgia Farmer Got $300 From Two Acres of This ‘Cabbage 


Without a 
Vegetable. 
Messrs. Editors: The old Georgia 
collard is still the stand-by on the 
majority of Southern farms, both for 
man and beast. During the fall and 
winter months it furnishes the house- 


wife with that excellent vegetable to| 


boil, and the cows, pigs and chickens 
all appreciate it. Even in the city 
and towns of the South it is quite 
astonishing the demand there is for 
this vegetable, and the market gar- 
deners around Atlanta find it neces- 
sary to devote a constantly increasing 
acreage to this crop. In facet, the 
Georgia collard has come to be one 
of the most profitable crops’ they 
grow. 

The writer has received recently 
quite a number of letters from farm- 
ers and gardners asking advice about 
growing this crop. It seems that last 
year the seasons were very peculiar, 
and for some reason it was more 
difficult to obtain a stand than usual 
until very late in the season, and this 
seems to have been the main reason 
for the poor crop that was made gen- 
erally. 


Objections to Planting Between Other 
Vegetables. 


My own experience last season was 
of a like nature, and only the col- 
lards which I succeeded in 


started in June and the early part 


of July amounted to anything to 
speak of. Ordinarily, I prefer to 
plant my collards from the middle 


of July to the middle of August, as 
planted at this time they are brighter 
and less affected by worms than when 
planted in early spring. I have also 
tried planting them between the 
rows of other vegetables, but this I 
have abandoned, as the land is usu- 
ally in poor physical condition, and 
they do not grow off as well as they 
should. Then, too, they are more 
likely to become choked with grass 
if the weather is wet and it costs so 
much to work them out that it ma- 
terially affects the profits. In fact, 
I cannot recommend planting any- 
thing between rows of some other 
growing crop unless it be in smail 
gardens where the land is extremely 
rich. As a rule, we have plenty of 
land to be able to devote what is 
necessary to each crop, and follow 
out a rotation that will bring more 
of our land up to a higher state of 
cultivation. 

It takes rich land to grow fine col- 
lards, just as it does cabbage, al- 
though we can grow excellent col- 
lards on land that would not make 
a paying crop of cabbage, especially 
if we start early and get our land 
into fine physical condition. 

Fining and Fertilizing the Land. 

Probably the finest crop of collards 
I ever grew was on a piece of three- 
year-old new ground. The land had 
been in cantaloupes the year before, 
followed by oats, and I may add, the 
stumps had been dug out so we could 
plow and work the land thoroughly. 
The oats came off in June, and then 
we turned the land deeply with a 
two-horse plow, and began fining it 
for collards. Every week we did 
something to that two acres, cutting 
it up with cutaway harrow, and fol- 


lowing with drag and _ smoothing 
harrow until we had it in excellent 
shape. Then we laid off our rows 


three feet apart and applied our fer- 
tilizer in the drill, putting about 
1,000 pounds per acre. This was 
stirred well into tke soil and a low 
bed made over it with a_ scooter. 

I should state that the fertilizer 
was high-grade and analyzed about 
4 per cent ammonia, 7 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 5 per cent potash. 
This was a very simple fertilizer 


getting |, 





Head’’—Full Instructions for Successfully Growing This 


which we made ourselves by com- 
bining the following: 
Cottonseed meal..... 1,000 Is. 
Acid phosphate...... 800 ” 
Muriate of potash.... 200 ” 
To make a ton...... 2,000 Ibs. 


We would have used more potash 
had the land been sandy, but it was 
a stiff clay loam; had only been 
cleared a few years, and we judged 


alreacy contained a_ considerable 
amount of potash. As it was, our 
formula seemed to fit the case, for 
I never saw collards grow off in 


finer shape. 
Plant Seed in Hill, Then Thin. 


After preparing the land and ap- 
plying the fertilizer we were fortun- 
ate in having a nice rain, and a rath- 
er cool spell of weather, and we em- 
braced the opportunity to plant our 
seed. We dropped them by hand 
—eight or ten seed in a place— 
making a shallow hole with the heel 
of our shoe, in which we dropped 
them, about a foot and a half to two 
feet apart. We then covered them 
half an inch deep and pressed them 
firmly with the ball of the foot. 

They were up in a few days, grow- 
ing off nicely, and we had an abun- 
dance of plants to supply all missing 
places, and gave away hundreds to 
our neighbors. We thinned the plants 
when about six inches high to one in 
a place, and kept them well culti- 
vated at all times. 


And There’s a Bug to Watch. 


At that time I was not as familiar 
with his majesty the Harlequin bug 
as I became later, and he had thor- 
ougly entrenched himself in our 
patch before we were aware of his 
existence. Then we started in to pick 
them off by hand, and we gathered 
them by the quart. We got some 
little darkies, gave them a tin can 
apiece, with a little water and kero- 
sene oil, and paid them so much a 


quart, and a prize to the one who 
caught the most. In this way we 
cleaned them up, but it cost us at 
least thirty dollars to do it. The 
collard patch, however, was a suc- 
cess, bringing us in over $300. I 


should add that late in October when 
the collards were not growing quite 
so well as we thought they should, 
we gave them a top dressing of cot- 
tonseed meal, putting about 500 
pounds of the two acres. This gave 
them another start so that practically 
all of them grew large enough to 
retail readily for forty cents per doz- 
en on the Atlanta market. 

T have my experience 
crop, as it carries all the essential 
points necessary to make a success 
with the Georgia collard. It is a 
creat vegetable, and one of our stand- 
dvs, even though some of our North- 
ern friends may smile at us, Southern 
gardeners, growing a cabbage that is 
not expected to head. . 

¥. J. MERRIAM. 


with this 





Atlanta, Ga. 
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A Fence Like This 
at 20 Cents a Foot 


A handsome and durable 
lawn fence. Gates, ready to 
erect, $2.50 up. Fence and gate finished in 
white. Any length or height. Agents 
wanted. Free Booklet. 


Griffith & Turner, Baltimore, Md. 


When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper 
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SUDDEN DEATH 


TO TOBACCO WoRMs, 
POTATO BUGS, ETC. 





Paris Green Compound 


Boxes of 2% pounds, 25 


cents. $2.50 per dozen, 





T. G. ANDREWS & 60, 


Agricultural Lime, Canada 
Ashes, Paris Green, 


Paris Green 





Mixture. 





NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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CAAT: 
WILLIAMS “238= RAPID FIRE pi4%;s 


- Itis the perfection of simplicity, power, strength, rapidity and lightnessiand 
is in greater dem :nd than any other press made, regardless of cost. Write 
for booklet of testimonials and prices before you consider other makes. 


WriLIAMs BUGGY co. 
661 Fourth Street MACON, GA. 


HEEBNER’S “2evcr'trcad® HORSE POWERe 


and Little Glant Thresher and Cleaner 

make the handiest and most economical threshing outfit known, 

The thresher is made in three sizes, 21, 26 and 3¥ in. cylinder. tis 

MN asimple, easy to handle, light running, strong, Yurable and effective 

machine. Will thresh and clean wheat, rye, oats, barley, flax, rice, 

alfalfa, millet, sorghum, timothy, ete. Capac 200 to 500 bus. 

Will fit one man or a whole neighborhood equally well. Can be run by steam, gasoline, or any other power if preferred. Tread 
dd equal to 2, 4 and 6 horses in lever power). For cutting dry feed, ensilage and shelling, sawing wood, pumping, separat- 


















t and lightest running powers on the market. Mounted or unmounted, as ordered. We also make Lever Powers, Feed andy 


Saws, Feed Grinders, ete. Send for FREE catalogue. HEEBNER & SONS, No.46 Broad St,, Lansdale, Pa, 








AMBRIDGE 


REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOW  ¢ 


Will do equally good work on level land or hill-stde; no 
ridges or cad furrows; lighter draft than a hand plow 
doing same work; power lift for raising plows; adjust- 
able pole does away with all side strain and regulates 
width of furrow; extra heavy improved steel 
wheels with dust cap and removable chilled 
boxes. Constructed to meet the growing de- 
mand for a riding plow that will do the -—==* 
work without leaving the landin ridges 
or dead furrows. Successfully operated by anyone who can drive a 
team. The Reversible Sulky Plow is a labor-saver and @ 
money-maker for the up-to-date farmer, fully described in a 
ich we will send free, at the same time we wiil 
log cribing **The Lovejoy Line’? of Farm Tools, 
ave no dealer near you we want to make you a Special Price 
Proposition that will save you money. 
THE LOVEJOY CO., 708 FOUNDRY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, NW. Y. 
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Engines; Smoke Stacks; Tanks 
and Towers; Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engineers’, and Ma- 
chinists’ Supplies; Syrup Kettles; 
Cane Mills; all modern and up-to- 
date. 

Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. ¢€ 


LINE RAILWAY. 
THE EXPOSITION LINE TO NORFOLK, 
HAMPTON 


ROADS.. JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 


APRIL 26TH TO NOVEMBER 3OTH 1907. 


SPECIAL RATES FROM RALEIGH, 

Round trip season tickets_...------____--- $8.25 | Round trip 10 day tickets______------- ° 
Round trip 60 day tickets__._-._-__._--.-- 7.50] Round trip coach excursion tickets------ 4.00 

Coach excursion rates sold day prior to opening date and on each Tuesday thereafter, 
limited seven days and endorsed “Not Good in Sleeping, Pullman and Parlor Cars.’ Other 
tickets go on sale April 19th and continue until close of ex position. 

#%~F or rates from other points apply to your nearest Seaboard Agent, or representa- 
tives named below. 


Unexcellied Passenger Service via Seaboard Air Line Railway: 


Watch for announcement of Improved Schedules. For information and literature, ad- 
dress C. H. GATTIIS, Traveling Agent, Raleigh, N. C., J. F. MITCHELL, 
City Passenger Agent, Raleigh, N.C. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








Messrs. Editors: It will not do af- 
ter all the planning and hard work of 
hatching to relax one’s grip on the 
poultry work of the summer season. 
To neglect the duties of the warm 
months is to lessen the profits of the 
coming winter, if indeed there should 
be any balance in our favor. 

To get the best results during the 
hot days of the year requires constant 
care and no letting down in the time 
given to the birds. Lice flourish won- 
derfully as the sun heats houses and 
prooders. Drinking water quickly be- 
comes stagnant in the heat. The 
birds feel at once the effect of a diet 
that is too heating. Neglecting to 
supply the proper food to chicks and 
laying stock soon shows its results in 
the looks of all the birds. It is dur- 
ing the next two months that the suc- 
cessful poultryman puts in steady 
work. He or she lets the chicks out 
of the hot coops in the early morn- 
ing, they feed all their stock, food 
that is suited to the season and age 
of the birds, they provide for the 
needs of the little chicks as well as 
the full grown birds, they plan to 
protect their birds from vermin, both 
great or small. 


Plan Your Winter Buildings. 


Plans are now to be made for new 
buildings for next winter’s use. The 
quicker the new house is covered in, 
the larger the money returns from 
eggs next winter. Fall-built houses 
are costly when we _ consider ths 
losses from sickness due to dampness. 





HOW TO TREAT YOUR POU 





It takds time to dry out the soil un- 


Vetch as a Forage Crop. | 
Has a Higher Feeding Value Than Timothy and Improves the Soil Like 
the Cowpea—Some Successful Experiments Near Wilmington. 


The Wilmington, N. C., Star says 
that the Carolina Trucking Develop- 
ment Company has made a speciality 
of growing vetch the past year and 
the results indicate that too few of 
the farmers in Eastern North Caro- 
lina realize its value as a forage crop. 

The rather loose sandy soils of this 
section as well as the climatic condi- 
tions encountered here are admirably 
adapted to its growth, so much so in 
fact, that upon soil which is far be- 
low the average in fertility and not 
capable of producing one-half bale of 
cotton per acre, a crop of one ton to 
one and one-half tons can be cut, 
provided that the soil is thoroughly 
inoculated. Inoculation is a gradual 
process, each succeeding year bring- 
ing better results, shown by more 
uniform stands, large root nodules 
and larger yield. 

The company’s experiments have 
shown that the nitro culture shipped 
in hermetically sealed tubes which is 
prepared by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not give the 
desired result—-whether the solution 
be applied to seed or soil, and that a 
better stand is secured by broad- 
casting soil brought from a field upon 


which a large crop of vetch was 
grown the year before. A _ striking 
illustration of this was seen at St. 


Helena where two ten acre farms con- 
tiguous to each other were sown, one 
being treated with nitro-culture, the 
other with inoculated soil. The lat- 
ter yielded one and one-half tons per 
acre acre, while the former hardly 
gave 500 pounds per acre. About 500 
pounds of such soil broadcasted over 
an acre of ground ordinarily intro- 





SSS 
LTRY IN HOT WEATHER. 
der a new house, and wet quarters 
are always to be avoided. Keep clear 
of dampness, at all cost, in any brood- 
ing house designed for winter use. 
I have known of too many poultry 
failures due to erecting buildings af- 
ter the fall rains, not to insist upon 
doing all building early in the fall, or 
better still, during the months of July 
and August. 

Keep the birds comfortable during) 





hot weather, and plan to bring them | 
into winter quarters in condition to} 
return a good profit for all time and| 
money expended. Will you do it? | 


How to Burn Sulphur. | 


Sulphur is an excellent aisintect- 
ant when burned in the poultry | 
houses; but as sulphur melts and/| 
smothers the flame it is difficult to! 
burn it satisfactorily. One way to do 
so, is to dissolve one-half pint of pine 
tar and one-half pint of turpentine 
in one-half gallon of kerosene in an| 
open vessel; soak in this solution 
large corn-cobs until they are well 
saturated. Then take them from the 
solution and dust on them all the 
powdered sulphur that will stick to 
them. Use nails or pieces of wire, 
and insert the pointed end into the 
large ends of the cobs and then stick 
them on the floor. Remove all com- 
bustible matter from the _ poultry 
house, permitting the fumes to enter 
every crack and crevice, all over the 
surface, and the lice will be destroy- 
ed. This should be done at least| 
twice a month in warm weather. 

UNCLE JO. 








duces enough bacteria to give a fair- 
ly good crop the first year. 

The seed are sown broadcast in 
September or October at the rate of 
thirty pounds per acre with one and 
one-half bushels of oats, wheat or 
‘ye; this latter being necessary to} 
support the vetch so that the cost of| 
mowing will be reduced to a mini-| 
mum. Vetch can either be harvest-| 
ed in May for hay or it can be grazed | 
at intervals through the winter and | 
early spring just at that season when | 
virtually no pasturage is available. | 
The cattle can be taken from the field 
in April and the vetch allowed to re- 
seed itself. 





Superior to Timothy Hay. 

Timothy has long been considered | 
the standard for hays in this section, | 
but a comparison of the following | 
analysis proves that vetch has a far} 
higher feeding value, showing 19.17! 
per cent protein matter for vetch as 
against 6.40 per cent for timothy. 

Vetch.—Water, 00.0; ash., 8.91; 


|soil, and if the hay is cut and stubble 


|insists on killing himself by degrees 
|; with base 


protein, 19.17; fiber, 28.63; nitrogen 
free extract, 40.70; fat, 2.59. 
Timothy.—Water, 00.0; ash., 5.04; 
protein, 6.40; fiber, 35.21; nitrogen 
free extract, 51.16; fat, 1.97. 
Cowpeas.—Water, 00.0; ash., 10.- 
37; protein, 14.62; fiber, 29.25; ni- 
trogen free extract, 43.30; fat, 2.44. 
The analysis of cowpeas is also | 
given for. the sake of comparison, its | 
nutritive value being about the same} 
as that of vetch. 





High Fertilizing Value. 


Both vetch and cowpeas have an- 
other and greater advantage over 
timothy in that they increase rather 
than exhaust the fertility of the soil. 

It has been estimated that each | 
good crop of cowpeas or hairy vetch | 
turned under green adds about $35) 
worth of fertilizing material to the 


plowed under there’ will be added 
about $7 in fertilizing value. Why 
then are our farmers willing to buy 
timothy at $25 per ton when they 
can grow a better hay for less than 
half the price and at the same time 
increase the fertility of their land? 

By growing our own forage cronps,! 
we will increase the annual income 
of Eastern North Carolina by over 
$5,000,000, instead of filling the cof- 
fers of our Western friends. 





A School Without Cigarettes. 


To an order for an advertisement 
for his institution, Prof. Z. P. Beach- 
board added the following note to 
show how little quarter is shown the 
deadly cigarette in Littleton, N. C., 
High School: 


“We are making a strong fight 
against the cigarette question. We 
will not keep a boy in school who 
smokes cigarettes. Our stand on this 
question will make it unpopular for 
us, but we will not waste our God- 
given energies to educate a man who 


cigarettes. At the close 
of school last year we had on roll 
over one hundred boys, and we did 
not have a single cigarette smoker 
in school. As soon as.we show them 
the evils of it, and the penalty to 
follow if they do not stop it, they 
quit smoking them.”’ 
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Helps the Wagon up 
the Hill 


The load seems lighter—Wagon 
and team wear longer—You make 
more money, and have more time 
to make money, when wheels are 
greased with 


Mica Axle Grease 


—The longest wearing and most 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 

Incorporated 
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‘sNUBLACK?®® 


Loaded Black Powder 


Shotgun Shells 


‘‘Nublacks”’ are as per- 
fect as brains and in- 
genuity, coupled with 
first-class materials and 
modern methods of 
manufacture, can make 
them. They are sure 
fire, make even pat- 
terns, shoot hard and 
strong and will stand 
reloading. Ask for 


bag aoe’ 





‘“Nublacks’”’ next time. 
THEY HELP MAKE BIG BAGS 














Virginia Farms at Close Prices. 








Good soil in farms from 100 to 
1,000 acres in the most fertile sec- 
tions of Southside Virginia. Cli- 
mate mild throughout the year, and 
the best of Lithia Waters. Section 
being more thoroughly developed 
every year. 


WRITE For CATALOGUE. 


Mecklenburg Realty Co., Inc., 
BOYDTON, - - - VIRGINIA. 














HARMLESS TO MAN AND BEAST! 
The only satisfactory fly repeller and insecti- 
cide. Costs ready for use only 25c per gallon. 
Horses do better work and cows give more 
milk when they can work and feed without 
being annoyed by flies and insects. 
NO-FLIES-HERE also prevents hog cholera. 
Now is the time to lay in a supply for the 
protection of live stock. Send $1.50 for a Red 
Can, which makes 6 gallons of spraying fluid. 


PRESERVALINE ag MPG. (0., 
q w St. 
* ow Nerks 





Send your orders tol M Pear'stine& Sons, 
201 and 203 E. Bay St, Sole Distributors for 
North and Sou h Carolina. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 














factorily. 
on application. 


“LITTLE SAMSON” 
Automatic Engine 


This cut shows our 5 and 7-h.p. 
‘Little Samson” Vertical, Au- 
tomatic: Engine for running 
threshers, peanut pickeis, cut- 
ting feed, sawing wood, ete. 
Larger sizes also furnished. 


Cen 








tr'ce is within reach of all. 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO. 


General Agents, Petersburg, Virginia 


HEEBNER’S LITTLE GIANT AND PENNSYLVANIA 
PEANUT PICKERS AND WHEAT THRESHERS 
They are built in first class manner, and are strongand durable The 
We guarant’e them to dothe work satis- 
We will mail catalogue and testimonials, and quote prices 


Chase Saw Mills, Erie Engine Works Side and 


ter Crank Engines, Union Iron Works 
Locomotive, Portable and 
Stationary Boilers. 





Pricesand Catalogue on Application 
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Raleigh Cotton. 


RALEIGH, July 15, 1907. 
1334 to 1334 


Cotton, good 
10% to 12 


Off grades 











Baltimore Provisions. 


BALTIMORE MD., July 15, 1907. 
Flour— Winter patent ..... 


Oats—No. 2, mixed 
Rye—No. 2 
Butter—Fancy imitation .... 
Butter—Fancy creamery...__... 
Butter—Store packed!.-..... a 
Eggs—Fresh 

Cheese 
Sugar—Fine granulated... 
Sugar—Coarse granulated... 














Richmond Tobacco Market. 


(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf To- 
bacco, Strips, Stems and Scraps. ) 


Richmond, Va., July 15, 1907. 

The market continues to be quiet 
but firm. There is still some business 
being done for export at unchanged 
prices. 

The hot weather which we have 
been having for the last week or so 
has moderated some and we have 
had some showers. The plants in 
the fields are doing well and are 
bound to make a rapid growth during 
this kind of weather. It is of course 
too early yet to say anything about 
the quality or quantity of the new 
crop, but so far the prospects are 
fair. 

The markets in South Carolina are 
beginning to open for new primings, 
which are selling at very satisfactory 
prices to the farmers, 

Bright 
___ Wrappers. Fillers. 
-- |124@15 |8 @9 


Medium .............-.-.... |15 @22%4| 9 @10 
Good 25 @40 |11 @13 
Cutters. Smokers 
10 @12 |9 @10 
-|13 @14 |10 @lil 
14 @22411 @13 
____ Sun-cured. Dark-fired. 
@9 | 44@ 4% 
@10 | 4%@ 5 
@12 56 @6 
@60 10 @15 


Common..-__-. 











Medium... 





Common 
Medium 

Good 
Wrappers 











Richmond Produce Market, 


RICHMOND, Va., July 15, 1907. 


Prices of general farm produce range to- 
day as follows: 


POULTRY—LIVE. 


Chickens, spring, large Ib. -... 
Chickens, small 
Hens 
Ducks, large- 
Guineas 

BUTTER. 
Choice family packed, per Ib... 


Choice datry packe 
Choice store packed 


Crates, nearby, fresh laid 15 

Crates, from other sections____. 14 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

Blackberries, crate 

Peaches, Fla , per carrier_ 

Blackeye Peas—Per bus. 


Common tochoice, per bus... 
Potatoes— W hite, No. 1, per bus. 
Florida Fancy, per bbl 
Tomatoes, tancy, per carrier 
Squash, choice, per case 
Clay Peas 


Timothy 
Light Clover, mixed - 
Clover, mixed 


CORNMEAL. 





City, sacked 
Country, bolted, sacked 

MILL-FEED, 
Shipstuff, ton, winter_..._...__. 
Bran, winter 
Shipstuff, spring 
Bran 








STRAW. 
Compressed 
Loose-pressed, large bales. 








Petersburg Peanuts, 


Spanish, per bushel 


Petersburg, Va., July 15, 1907. 
1 40 
Virginias, r y 
“ 


fancy - 444 @ 4% 
machine picked. 38 @ 3% 
” shelling stock 24% @ 8 





NEW YORK MARKETS. 


A Progressive Farmer Representative 
Keeps Our Readers Posted as to 
the Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products. 


New York July 138, 1907. 

Potatoes and Vegetables.—New po- 
tatoes have come to market very 
freely this week and at the close 
there is a big supply left over. Quo- 
tations are hardly as well sustained 
as they were last week, Southern 
Rose being held at $1.50@$1.75 per 
barrel, and the same for Irish Cob- 
bler; red, $1.25@1.50. Onions have 
been in good demand all the week 
and Maryland and Virginia white, 
per basket, are worth $1.75 @2; red, 
per barrel, $4; N. O., per crate, $1.50 
@1.75. Asparagus has shown some 
falling off in supply and is well held 
at $2.25@2.75 per dozen bunches, 
extra green, and $1.75@2.25 for 
white. Culls 75c.@$1. Cabbage, 
per crate, 60@75c.—latter for good 
Baltimore. Supply is more than am- 
ple. Carrots, $2@3 per barrel for 
old and $1.25 @1.50 per 100 bunches 
for new. Cucumbers from North Caro- 
lina are dull, owing to abundant re- 
ceipts—per barrel, $1.25@1.75; Nor- 
folk, $1.50@2. Corn, N. C., $1@2 
per case, and dull. Fla. Egg plant, 
per box, $1@2. Peas are plentiful 
and work out at about 50c. up to 
80c. for the finest. String beans, 
Norfolk, wax, 25¢c.@$1 per basket; 
green, 50c.@$1; Del. and Md., per 
basket, $1@1.25; squash, 50c.@ 
$1.25 per barrel for yellow crook- 
neck, and $1@1.75 for marrow. Tur- 
nips, per 100 bunches, $1.25@1.%5. 
Tomatoes rather dull, and yet there 
seems to be no very great abund- 
ance of desirable stock here. Fancy 
Florida, per carrier, $2.50@3; com- 
mon, $1@1.50; N. C., $1@1.75 per 
carrier. 

Fruits and Melons.—Southern ap- 
ples are coming in more freely and 
really choice stock is worth $2 @2.50 
per box. Peaches firm and supplies 
are quickly taken if the fruit is wor- 
thy. All arrivals so far are from 
Georgia and the range is from $2, 
through almost every ten-cent rise 
to $3.50 for very desirable Elberta. 
Plums and pears are hardly worth 
mentioning as so few are in the mar- 
ket. LeConte pears per barreal, $7 
@9. Burbank plums, $3@3.50 per 
earrier. Cherries plenty and some 
decline is shown. Per basket, 40@ 
50c. Raspberries, red per quart, 
6@9c.; black caps, 6@8e. Huckle- 
berries, plenty and lower at 9@15c. 
per quart. Gooseberries, N. C. 
per quart, 10@12c. Muskmelons, 
Southern per crate, $1.25@2.25. 
Watermelons, plenty at $18@50 per 
100. 

Butter has been rather quiet. The 
hot weather exerts an untoward in- 
fluence and off-grades work out at 
17ec. for factory. From this the rate 
is to 20%c., and for extra creamery, 
251%, @26c. Western eggs, 15@17c., 
and Southern 14@15ce. The supply 
in storage here is said to be enor- 
mous. 

Wheat and other grains show a 
weaker turn and some decline has 
set in owing of course to more 
favorable growing conditions. Sep- 





tember wheat closes at $1.00% 
against 84%c. same time last year; 
corn, in sympathy with wheat has 
also declined and at the close Sep- 
tember is worth 63\4c against 
591¢c. same time last year. Oats 
steady at 521%,@54%c. for 38-40 
pounds. Be er ERs 





Good Roads and Insurance. 


These are two of the things in 
which the rural letter carriers at 
their State Association showed con- 
siderable interest. A Durham dis- 
patch says that when the eastbound 
train came in a tall, slender gentle- 
man, Mr. E. D. Pearsall, of Rocky 
Mount, bore a couple of small pine 
trees on his shoulder. There was 
also a motto inscribed upon a large 
piece of paste-board bearing the 
words, “‘R. L. C. Association, Dur- 
ham, July 3rd and 4th. Your sar- 
ary is ‘riz,’ boys. Next thing on the 
docket is good roads. Don’t forget 
it.’ On the other side were inscribed 
these words: “Pender County-— 
Greeting! N. C. R. L. C. A. Sea- 
board to mountains. Good roads.’’ 
This motto seemed to cause a good 
deal of fun for these boys, who were 
all of one accord that vood roads was 
the thing. 

Next to the good roads feature 
there comes the insurance plan of 
both the National and State Associa- 
tions. This seems to be a great fea- 
ture among the rural men, and when 
we come to think that this body 
through the United States numbers 
nearly 40,000, we can easily see what 
a big feature it is. This plan of in- 
surance comprises three things, life, 
sick and horse insurance. 

The insurance organization calls 
for many features among the rural 
earriers. In case of death the family 
of each carrier is paid $1,000, and 
in case of accident or illness, five 
dollars per week. 


MADE AT THE | 
Jamestown Exposition 








For sale by leading merchants everywhere. 
If your merchant does not carry these shoes. 
in stock drop us a line and we will tell you 
who does, 


CRADDOCK-TERRY CO., 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 


WANTED ! 


Single Young Man, fast milker, honest, 
sober, steady, wants a job on Dairy farm, If 
you want a hustler, write me. 

B. H. BURCH, Claussen, 8. C. 


When You Go to the Exposition 


Stop with S. Otho Wilson, 32734th Street, 
Newport News, nearest city to Exposition. 
Rooms 50c., to $1.00 per night, 











‘Farmers’ Exchange 








RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than twenty 
thousand families reached each week. 





WANTED—Young men and young women 
to prepare for positions paying from $50.C0 
to $150 per month. Positions guaranteed; 
railroad fare paid. Wheeler Business Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Ala. 








Farm for Sale! 


22 acres more or less, at Murfreesboro, n 
C.,on edge oftown. 7 Room house, and ‘out 
buildings. Convenient toC. BF. Institute 
With asmall amount of repairs this can be 
made a beautiful home. A splendid chance 
fora family with daughters to educate, to 
get them at one of the best female schools in 
the State. to live in a nice town, among 
splendid people. (ood wtaer, anda healthy 
location. Apply to 


R. J. BAKER, Agt.., 


AHOSKIE, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Land Sale! 


One farm, two and a half miles from Har. 
rellsville, containing 75 acres or more. 


Price $1,500.00. 


One horse crop cleared. Three room house 
and other buildings. Apply to 


R. J. BAKER, Agt., 


AHOSKIE, - - NORTH CAROLINA, 


Lands for Sale! 


We have several thousand acres of fertile, 
well improved, Farm Lands, without rocks, 
in this and adjoining Counties, which we 
wish to get settled up with thrifty white 
farmers. We offer these lands in tracts of 50 
to 1,000 acres at from 310.00 to $30.00 per acre, 
according to locations and improvement. 
One-Fourth Cash, balance in three to five 
years at Ss interest. 

For further information, address 








J. Pope Brown, 
J. L. Anderson, Jr., 


Hawkinsville, tieorgia. 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


} ELASTIO 4S DURABLE 4 PLEASING 


} WE MAKE ANYTRING -PYZRYTRIkG- MADELA TX & 
AE ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS AGO WE KE 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. write ron Sx 08 
ifyou want something nics, trg our Ait Cushion Stamp: 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS 

(Ploneer Stamp House of the South. ) 


~~ +P. 0.Box §4 +++ ATLANTA, GA. ~ 


THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


in the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


fire Southern Lands. 


They are tbe best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general 
farmer. 

The South has quick and cheap rail ac- 
cess to the greatest markets in America. 

The South has seaports and a growing 
foreign trade. Its ports are nearest Kurope, 
the West Indies, South America, the Pana- 
ma and the Orient. 

The South contribuied nearly 700 millions 
of dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last 


ear. 
. The South has a mild and healthful cli- 
mate, plenty of fuel, good wat er, soils yield- 
ing a greater variety of products than any 
other part of the country, excellent school 
facilities and every advantage desired by 
law-abid ag and intelligent citizens, 

The South has extensive forests, veins of 
coal, deposits of ore, quarries of marble and 
stone, beds of clay, and many other minerals 
and metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to 
buy vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell 
it,and buy wagons, implements, furniture 
and household supplies, and put some money 
in the bank. 

Reasons why the South is the most de- 
sirable part of the country for the home- 
seeker, manufacturer, and business map 
supplied by 

M. V. RICHARDS, 
Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Rail- 
way and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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With Our Rural 
Letter Carriers. 











DURHAM MEETING WELL AT- 
TENDED. 
Great Increase of Interest in Their 


Organization on the Part of Rural 


Letter Carriers—The Secretary 

Wants the Address of Every One 

present—The Progressive Farmer 

Adopted as State Organ. 

Messrs. Editors: More than 150 
rural carriers, representing nearly) 
every county in the State, attended 


the State Association at Durham on 
the 8rd and 4th. This large attend- 
ance demonstrated the fact that the 


carriers are interested, and we are 
certainly proud of the progress made 
since last year. 

The following committees were ap- 


pointed: Credentials—T. S. Royster, 
Jesse O. Johnston, D. J. Ward; Audit- 


ing—Jno. M. Hartis, E. D. Pearsall, 
Ww. H. Andrews; Constitution—J. M. 
Ballard, Ben L. Hester T. A. May; 


Resolutions—Thos. S. Royster, S. H. 
Rogers. 

At 8 o'clock the Association met vo 
discuss insurance. Several plans 
were discussed. Afer a considerable 
amount of oratory, and some wrang- 
ling too, there was a motion to ap- 
point a committee to draft plans and 
report before the adjournment of this 
Convention. This motion was finally 
lost. Mr. S. H. Rogers then moved 
that we drop the subject of insur- 
ance till some future time, and that 
time never to be mentioned. This 
motion brought on a roar of laughter 
and carried. 

The first full 
Wednesday afternoon. 


meeting was held 
The splendid 


speech of Hon. W. W. Kitchin was 
followed by adjournment for the 
trolley ride over the city. At the 
morning session Thursday an in 


creased, attendance heard the fine ad- 
dress o§ welcome by Mayor Graham 
and Assistant Postmaster Mangum, to 


which enjoyable speeches a_ highly 
appreciative response was made by 
the President pro tem, C. H. Baines. 


At this meeting the following sub- 
jects. were discussed: Good Roads 
and How to Obtain Them; Organiza- 
tion of State and How to Accomplish 
it. These subjects brought on lively 
discussion. 

The committees on credentials and 
Audit reported everything in satisfac- 
tory condition. The committee on 
Constitution was allowed thirty days 
to revise it and present to the Execu- 
tive Board, and authorized to have 
same printed in pamphlet form. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, C. U. Monday; Vice Presi- 
dent, S. H. Rogers; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, J. M. Ballard; Delegates to 
National Convention, A. J. Faucette, 
Thos. S. Royster, J. M. Ballard; al- 


ternates, L. 
ny, C 


D. Hamlin, I. L. B. Pen- 
. H. Baines. 


Resolutions adopted will appear 
next week. 
The active part taken by the ear- 


riers in the discussions was diverting 
as well as encouraging, and the ora- 
the 


tory of some of 


earriers will not 
soon be forgotten. The entertain 
ment given us by the carriers and 
citizens of Durham was-more than 
could be expected of any city, and 
every Carrier appreciates their kind- 


hesses, 


Wilmington was chosen as’ the 
place of Fifth Annual Convention in 
North Carolina the 3rd and 4th of 
July, next, to which every carrier in 
orth Carolina is invited. 

[ want the name and address of 
very one who was present at Durham 
s delegate or visitor. Send them to 
me at once, including your county, as 
! have an object in view. Those who 


( 


will please state amount; this is also 
necessary. 

The Progressive Farmer was again 
adopted as State organ, and Mr. I. 
D. Pearsall was elected Correspond- 
ing Secretary whose duty it will be to 
write for our department any news 
of interest to the carriers. The asso- 
ciation is taking on new life, and we 
are going to use every effort to make 
it what it should be. 

J. McD. BALLARD, Sec. 
Newton, N. C. 


LETTER CARRIERS OFFICERS. 














Mr. E. D. Pearsall Corresponding Sec- 
retary for This Department—wWil- 
mington Chosen for Next Year's 
Meeting. 

North Carolina Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association met at Durham 3rd 
and 4th of July, with C. H. Baines, 
of Nashville, president pro tem; J. 
McD. Ballard, Newton, secretary; T. 
A. May, Elon College, sergeant-at- 
arms. The entire State wast 211 rep- 
resented. Addresses of welcomme were 
made by Mayor Graham an@ Assistant 
Postmaster Mangum in most appro- 
priate words. The keys of the city 
were literally tendered the boys (with 
the exception of the jail). 

On the evening of the 3rd Repre- 
sentative Kitchin made a fine and im- 
pressive address, outlining rural de- 
livery from its first incipiency eleven 
years since to its present far-reaching 
usefulness. His speech was cheered 
to the echo by the boys. 


The following officers are elected 
for ensuing year: 
Charlie U. Monday, President, 


Asheville; Sion H, Rogers, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Monroe; McD. Ballard, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Newton; T. A. May, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Elon College; C. 
H. Baines, Poet, Nashville; D. J. 
Ward, Musician, Winnabow; L. D. 
Hamlin, Chief Joker, Durham; E. D. 
Pearsall, Corresponding Secretary for 
State Organ, Rocky Point. 

Salutatory next week. 

E. D. PEARSALL. 
Pender Co., N. C. 
HURRY CALL FROM COTTON 
MOORE. 





President Harvie Jordan to Speak 
Three Times in Wake County This 
Week. 
Dear Mrs. Farmer: A telegram 

just received from President Harvie 

Jordan informs me that he will de- 

liver three addresses in North Caro 


lina: 

July 19th, at Garner, in Wake 
County. 

At Raleigh, the 19th, at 8 p. m. 


(especially to the busines men). 

At Cary, July 20th. 

If you can reach any one of these 
points you should by all means hear 
this noted man. 

Urge your husband to go to one 
of the above places, tell him Mr. Jor- 
dan has a message for him right from 
the manufacturing centres of the Old 
World whence he _ has recently re- 
turned. 

Why the Old Man is Blue. 


Don’t you know what has brought 


on that case of the “blues” you old 
man is moping around with? TI’ll tell 


you. First he sold his ‘‘storm” cot- 
ton last fall for about seven and one- 
half cents per pound; sold it right in 
the face of our information telling 
him that the “storm” cotton would 
be in demand. That same cotton is 
now selling at thirteen cents per 
pound; it’s no wonder the poor old 
fellow is ‘‘blue;”’ but the real ‘‘indi- 
go tinge’? that you observe in his 
present pitiable condition is the dye 
effect of selling his growing crop for 
fall delivery around ten cents per 
pound, 

Be Easy on Him. 


Is it not strange that a man will 





Contributed to the deficiency fund 


be so blind to the interest of himself 


and family to sellethat which he may 
never make and sell it, too, for from 
$10 to $20 per bale less than its 
value? 

Don’t be too severe in your curtain 
lectures. Go easy with the old fellow. 
Advise him to read the papers, hear 
such men as Jordan and Smith, and 
others who are giving out informa- 
tion on cotton, ask him to pay less 
attention to the speculators and more 
attention to his own friends. Deal 
gently with him, poor old fellow. 
How blue he does look! It’s no won- 
der, though, when he thinks about 
the sale of his last crop at fully $20 
per bale less than it would bring him 
to-day. 

1907 Cotton! 


the other 


Fifteen Cents for 


Now all that is about 
Mrs. Farmer’s old man. So now a 
word to your good man. You might 
tell him that the demand for cotton 
is the greatest we have ever had; if 
he has his last year’s crop he can seil 
good middling cotton for close to fif- 
teen cents per pound, stains and 
tinges at about thirteen cents per 
pound. Tell him, too, that if the 
South produces this year 13,000,000 
bales, there will be a demand for 
every bale at a price above fifteen 
cents per pound. Don’t sell any cot- 
ton until after November 15th. 
Take grandma to the picnic; 
will enjoy an outing. 
Cc. C. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


she 








AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


RAPIDITY 
As fast as you can pull the trigger the 
new Remington will shootits 200 grain 
bullets at a 2000 ft. velocity, piercing 
5-16 of an inch of steel. It loads with 
aclip. Has asolid breach and is safe. 
Easy trigger pull—Take Down Model. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broedway, New York Cite. 





START A BANK ACCOUNT 
BRO. FARMER. 











Every farmer ought to put his 
surplus money ina bank, as The 
Progressive Farmer has so often 
advised. It encourages thrift, IN- 
SURES SAFETY, increases your 
independence. Why not open an 
account with us? Deposit a little 
each week, each month, and watch 
the account grow. We respectful- 


ly solicit your patronage. 


The Commercial & Farmers Bank 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
Capital and Surplus, $200,000.00. 


J. J. THOMAS, A. A. THOMPSON, 


President. Vice-President. 
B. S. JERMAN, H. W. JACKSON, 
Cashier. Ass’t Cashier. 














Ironing Made Easy 


‘ *° 
‘FOR $2 
Saves Fuel 
Saves time 
Saves the 
Ironer 
For further particulars write 
L. Medlin, State Agt., Monroe, N.C. 
We want agents in every county. If 
you want to make easy money—it sells 
itself. Enclose 2c stamped self-addressed 


envelope for full instructions, for work, 
ete. 




















WE ARE SELLING 


COW PEAS 


At Reduced Prices. Write us for 
Quotations. 


We are Headquarters for 
Grimson Glover 


(Cargo just Received). 
Write us for Prices. 


DIGGS & BEADLES, 
The Seed Merchants, 
RICHMOND, - - VIRGINIA, 























disappointment in not getting what 


them. For further particulars, write 





ee _IN ANY Trier. 


TO PURCHASERS AND USERS OF 


Cotton Ginning Machinery 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals has decided in favor 
of the Murray Co., therefore BUY ONLY FROM 
SELLING AGENTS and avoid risk of legal complications, and of 
you ordered. 
Specialty of ginning systems and can furnish the Genuine Murray 
Elevator and Cleaning Feeder made by Liddell Company at Char- 
lotte, N. C., who are licensed under the Murray patent to make 


GIBBES MACHINERY CO., Box 60, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


AUTHORIZED 


We make a 

















MARMERS 
= 


HOW ABOUT YOUR 
COTTON SEED? 


Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 

to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 

to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? 
your gin and save this enormous loss? 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 
the gin. 
ful operation all over the South. 


PERRYMAN @ CO. 


Why not make your meal and hulls at 


They are fully guaranteed and are in success 
Write for catalogue, 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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THE BUGGY 


to dealers’ 


2s gained the impression, by listening 
s than $65.00 will no doubt wonder 


who hi: 


it yn is brag a the truth of — 
expensive and ex 
‘Segeies and sell then 


1 Golden Souk 
! ind mail toda; 


$4 19.00 

Harnes r 

Freight rate rom lanta to all Southe 
y 


your stat on request. Mail this 


NAME 
ADDRESS~— 
Leather: a! 


Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. 


160 Edgewood Ave. 


Station 6. 


BUYER 


arguments, that a first-class buggy cannot 
how GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGIES are sold for $49 
will be apparent to any one who will carefully 
‘‘agency system.’’ MHere’s the difference We 
r faetory to you at wholesale price of 

21 and full particulars of great 


3; are very low. Rates quoted to 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY C0. 


Leather trimmeu. 
Highly finished. 
Guaranteed. 


ATLANTA, GA. 








saves a world of labor, 


one andi 


+ for it. 





James Leffel & Go., 


A LEFFEL ENGINE 


ON THE PLANTATION 


Count the little and big jobs you 
would have for it—they run the whole year round. 


Install 





it’s good for your lifetime. You 


are always sure of power when you call 
upon it—and steam when you need it. 
Experience has demonstrated that the 
old reliable Leffel steam engines are 
safer, more reliable and more satiface 
tory in every way than any other style 
of power for farmers’ and planters’ use. 
A variety of styles and sizes adapt them 
to all needs. 


Power book free. Write 


Bor203, Springfield, Ohio. 








Do Not Buy a Piano or 
Organ Until You Have 
Read the Cornish Book 


Let us show you 


how you can obtain a highest 


grade Piano or Organ for a year’s free trial 
Glee you need decide to ke Sepit. We will eon 
you Free the WONDERFULCORN 


BOOK 


, the most beautiful and artistic ae 


and organ catalogue ever printed, showing the 
choicest of our 50 styles in miniature. Do not 
think of buying a piano or organ until you have 


read this book. E 
intending purchaser 


CASH DOWN f 


very 
should have it, for by Balance on easy 
following the Cornish installment plan. 
plan you save one- Save one -half— 


half. 
We give you two 


buy on the Cornish plan 
years credit if needed. 


Let us explain to you how you can buy a first-class 


Tey 43 os 
o 
Bal 2 0 s 
1 t pl 
Ww tallment 7 piano as low as any dealer and 
$2000n thepurchase Why no manufacturer who 


Arete CORNISH, 
as low prices as we do. 


of a piano. We have been doing sells through dealers ¢ 


this same thing for over 50 years. you 


Washington, N. J. 





Raleigh Banking & Trust Co] 


‘THE ROUND 


STEPS BANK.” 





Third Generation of Successful Banking. 
more than a Million and a Half Dollars 


Has paid to Stockholders 
and nota 


dollar lost to a depositor. 


AN UNSURPASSED RECORD. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON, W. 
President. 


Vice-President. 


N. JONES, F. H. BRIGGS, 


Cashier. 





in the Seuth. Write for 


Jeffreys, Hester & 


Mecklenburg Co. 





Virginia Farm and Timber Lands For Sale. 


Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $ 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms. 
We have the loamy chocolate soil with red clay subsoil. 


Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Virginia. 


$12.00 per acre. 


No better ae 
land and timber circular, or call on 


Co., Incorporated, 








ONUMENT 


AND IRON FENCES. 


Cooper Bros., 


Catalogue free. 


Manlove Self- ee Gate.- ibis order. 
Operated by any 
vehicle. Adds to 
value, conven 
ience and beauty 
of home. Saves 
time and _ acci- 
dents. Used on R. 
F. D. routes and 
county roads. 

MANLOVE GATE CO., 272 E. Huron S8t., 

Chicage 


Raleigh, N. C. 


We pay the freight. 


Well Drills 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
he Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 





How to Make Your District School Efficient 


Some Practical Considerations for Parents of Farm Children—Children 


Must be Trained 


With the commencement of every 
school year, we should ask: “Is the 
district school doing all it should do 
for the country children?’”’ 

Everyone knows what has been 
called ‘‘The Best Crop on the Farm.” 
It is the children. We must admit 
that the methods of cultivating this 
most important crop have not im- 
proved as rapidly as the culture of 
corn. Most of the changes of the 
curriculum of the common schools 
have been brought about by legisla- 
tive enactment and have never been 
properly weighed, interpreted, or 
supported by public opinion. 


Parents’ Vital Lack of Interest. 


In most States there is a law requir- 
ing that Physiology and Hygiene and 
the effect of Tobacco and Intoxicants 
on the human system, be taught in 
the common schools. Now, we be- 
lieve in the object sought to be at- 
tained by the teaching of physiology 
but we do not commend the ‘‘mushy” 
way in which it is ordinarily taught. 
Ye editor has not forgotten the fear- 
ful and wonderful conceptions he 
formed of the interior of a human 
stomach after the owner thereof had 
indulged in a smoke. He wondered 
if his stomach would feel like the pic- 
ture looked, if he should smoke. 
Suggestion did just what it usually 
does. The experiment was made and 
the boy learned to smoke. 

In some States the law 
that sanitary 


requires 
science be taught to 
children. This is an extremely de- 
sirable subject to be taught, but 
again we must criticize the way it 
is done. Nobody takes a living in- 
terest—the study is perfunctory— 
the instruction is routine—and the 
subject is generally regarded as be- 
ing visionary. In other words, the 
efforts of the teacher are not sup- 
plemented by the moral support and 
co-operation of the patrons of the 
school. 


What a difference there is between 
the regard entertained for arithme- 
tic, or for sanitary science. No law 
is necessary to provide for the teach- 
ing of arithmetic, because public 
opinion is demanding it. It would, 
on the contrary require a mighty 
powerful law to prevent its teaching. 

Scholars struggle to master arith- 
metic, reading, and history because 
fathers and mothers believe those 
subjects the proper objects of study. 
The things which the children neg- 
lect are usually the things which 
their parents neglect. We believe 
that the improvement of the district 
school must begin with the parents 
of its scholars, rather than with the 
teacher or with the State Legislature 


Some Pertinent Questions for the 


School Board. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that 
knowledge is not wisdom, and edu- 
cation is still less wisdom. We have 
met the ‘‘educated fool’ and enter- 
tain a thorough contempt for the 
species. We also have some well-de- 
fined convictions about the kind of 
men which the district school ought 
to turn out, During the coming 
year we shall have an opportunity to 
discuss the matter with you, and per- 
haps may have the benefit of your 
thought. In the meantime we pro- 
pose some questions, which should 
be answered by every school-board in 
the country. 

Do you believe the course of study 
in your district school is calculated to 
best prepare scholars for agricul- 
tural pursuits? 

Do you not believe that country 
children would be benefited by in- 
struction in the elements of soil 


for Farm Life. 


tion to plant growth, the physiology 
and habits of common animais, ang 
the growth of food plants? 

Do you not think it entirely posggj- 
ble to have these subjects presented, 
by means of text-books and persona] 
instruction, so that scholars woulq 
really learn something of ,practica] 
value? 

Do you imagine that a person who 
is capable of teaching all _ these 
things—who has the ability to lead 
children aright—who can make the 
school a safe preparation for a hu- 
man life, can be hired year after 
year, for $25 per month? 

If you were such a person would 
you continue in a line of employment 
at such low wages? 

Do you think it is a good thing 
for the school to lose a good teacher 
when you have one, just because he 
or she demands a substantial salary 
increase? 

Do you realize that a person to be 
a good teacher must possess every 
requisite for success in other lines? 

Perhaps this catechism is long 
enough for a single month. The an- 
swers to these queries seem almost 
self-evident. Some of them will be 
answered with qualifications, and it 
is such qualifications that we wish to 
eradicate. 


Mistake of Cutting the Teachers’ Pay. 


The matter of the teacher’s salary 
is one about which there is constant 
discussion. When it is necessary for 
a district to economize, the teacher’s 
salary offers the easiest mark. The 
voters of a district meeting will 
sometimes cut down the tax for 
teachers’ wages away below the point 
where any self-respecting and capa- 
ble young person can subsist. At the 
same time, they will go blindly on, 
supporting a State government which 
appropriates millions of money for 
purposes infinitely less urgent, 
or which allows the powerful cor- 
porations to escape taxation that 
should provide school funds. Such 
a policy is penny wise and pound 
foolish. Successful farmers do not 
conduct their farms that way. They 
don’t pinch their grocery bill so as 
to put a flag-pole on the cupola of 
the barn. 

The district school is too large a 
subject for a single article. We shall 
champion one thing at a time, and 
we believe that among all the re- 
forms which must come before our 
country schools do their full duty to 
the people, the teachers must be paid 
enough to make teaching a desirable 
profession for the most capable 
young men and young women of the 
country. If you want to get the 
cream, you must skim from the top. 
—The Rural Magazine. 


Aa 


Postoflice. 








Acres Fine Land 


for sale on easy terms. Good 
buildings; peel watered, maca- 
dam road. near good churches, 
and W HITSETT INSTITUTE. 
Convenient to Railroad and 
For full particulars, address, 


Capt. aR. Cc. Dick, 
Whitsett, - - North Carolina. 


Farm for Sale 


One farm near Coleraine containing 453 
acres. 125 acres cleared. Saw mill, cotton 
gin and grist mill on farm, all nearly new, 
in good shape. Store house on farm and a 
good stand for country store. Nice dwelling 
and out buildings An elegant country home. 
Land adapted to tobacco and all other crops 
grown in this section, 


Price $8,000. One-fourth cash, 
balance five years. 


The growing pine timber on it will proba- 
bly pay for it in 10 or 12 years. This farm is in 
one of the finest sectsons in Bertie County. 


Apply t 
er R. J. BAKER, 








chemistry, bacteriology in its rela- 





Ahoskie, N. C. 
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Local Taxation for Schools. 


Splendid Argument for This Method of Building Up Model Country 


Schools, Than Which a Community Can Have No Better Advertise- 


A 
ment. 

There is no better advertisement 
for any community than to have it 
recorded that its citizens are interest- 
ed enough in building up home inter- 
ests to vote for a school of longer 


term and better grade. The idea of 
a special tax grows in popular favor 
where it is adopted, and it also gains 
favor by discussion. 

& 


At this time, when the South has 
come to period of unparalleled 
prosperity—-a period of high prices 
and easy financial condition, there is 
no good reason why any rural district 
should hesitate to levy a tax to the 
mit of thirty cents to supplement 
the regular public school apportion- 
ment and thus secure an amount suf- 
ficient to employ high-grade teachers 
and provide for longer school terms. 
Unless a district has more money 
than it gets from the general school 
fund, it cannot secure the services of 
q first-class teacher, for no man who 
jg any account will work in the 
school-room for °$30 a month—an 
amount which is less than ignorant 
negro laborers get who are employed 
by corporations. 

& 


There are only two methods of 
making the public school term long- 
er and making the salary sufficient 
to secure the services of competent 
teachers. One is by voluntary con- 
tribution and the other is by taxa- 
tion. To depend upon the arbitrary 
and uncertain plan of voluntary con- 
tribution is to invite failure from the 
start. It is based upon nothing and 
must therefore come to. nothing. 
Without a permanent business basis 
not one school out of a hundred can 
attain suecess. By the local tax sys- 
tem every pkoperty owner in the dis- 
trict does his part on a fair and just 





basis, and every property owner is 
benefited in a general way alike. 


wt 


Nearly all towns of any size have 
schools that are supported by taxa- 
tion. Sometimes parents move to 
town to give their children the ad- 
vantages of a school. This should 
never be done until all efforts fail 
to get a school at home, and even 
then it is not advisable to move to a 
town school in preference to a good 
country school. In town your children 
will come in contact with children 
that are raised in idleness, and there 
never was a truer saying than ‘an 
idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 
That saying, however, would fit con- 
ditions better if it should read: ‘‘An 
idle hand and an idle brain are the 
devil’s tools.”’ In most of town schools 
the teachers do not remain at the 
academy during noon recess, as they 
do in rural schools, and during such 
freedom the young town boys will 
teach your boys how to “cuss’’ and 
swear and can put more devilment in 
their heads than you can beat out of 
them. Your boys may go to town in 
after years, but if they have had 
training in a model country school 
you'll have less reason to be uneasy 
about their future. 

4 

In the history of education there 
has never been a more practical or 
more desirable plan to educate in the 
rural districts than by local taxation. 
There is no better monument to the 
honor, the integrity and the lofty 
patriotism of the people of any coun- 
try community than a commodious 
and comfortable school building in 


which a public school is taught for 
five or six months every year by a 
Our 


teacher worthy of the name. 
Home, of Marshville, N. C. 
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“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 
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READERS who wish to buy improved stock should write these advertisers. 
BREEDERS who wish to sell improved stock should join these advertisers. 





FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














OakKwoed Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 





Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 














a 


Sunny Home Farm 
ne ee 


Headquarters in the South for best 
Strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


coung Bulls as good as the best. 





A. L. FRENCH, Prop., 
R. F. D, 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 














Berkshire Pigs 


From best Biltmore stock. Sallie Lee’s 
Premier No. 96163 recently bought from hilt- 
more farm at the head of my herd, assisted 
by Mason No. 95440, also Biltmore blood. A 
few choice pigs left will sell cheap, Pairs 
not akin. 


Dalkeith Stock Farm, South Boston, Va. 
E. W. Armistead, Prop. 


Glenburn Berkshires. 


Pigs by Lord Premier 3d, great son of Lord 
Premier; by Predominant the greatest son 
of Premier Longfellow, and out of Lord Pre- 
mier, Premier Longfellow, Masterpiece, and 
splendid imported sows. Also Jersey cattle. 
Send for catriogue. J. D. KIRK, Roanoke, 
Va. (Mention this paper. ) 








Poland China 
Essex Pigs and Southdown Sheep. 


A few extra male pigs left, and a 
number of pigs ready for shipment in 
July and August. A number of 
Choice Southdown Lambs ready for 
shipment in May and June. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N.C. 


Pure-Bred POLAND CHINA, 
BERKSHIRE and TAM- 
WORTH PIGS at reasonable 
prices. J. C. GRAVES, Bar- 
boursville, Orange Co., Virginia. 








EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

a $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, Weat Durham, N. C. 


978 Mammoth Black 
Hog. 


WALLBURG, Davidson Co, N.C. 
John A. Young, Greensboro, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig’I bought from you and he dressed 
978 lbs. net. Yours truly, J. L. Guyer. 

I introduced this famous hog. Will fatten 
at any age and will weigh from 300 to 500 lbs. 
ati2monthsold_ Have near 100 fine pigs to 
select from. Address 


John A. Young, 


Greensboro, : N. C. 


Sunnyside Berkshires. 


We have the best Berkshire blood 
in America in our three great Herd 
Boars— 
Imported Hightide Commons, Baron 
Premier III’s Bachelor and 
Sunnyside’s Faithful. 














Our Sows are of just as good blood 
and have been carefully selected 
from the best herds. Don’t buy a 
Berkshire hog until you inquire 
about my stock. Prices reason- 
able. Headquarters for ABER- 
DEEN-ANGUS CATTLE. 
W.R. Walker, - Union,S. C. 
Rose Comb Leghorns. 
Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes. 
MAMMOTH ®ronze Tarkeys. 
White Turkeys. 
Milk White Guineas. 
Purple Guineas—Very Rare. 
REGISTERE Berkshire Swine. 
Jersey Cattle 

Mention this Paper when Writing. 
JOHN C. FOWKE. - - Baldock, S. C. 

Red Polled Cattle, 
Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A 5d of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 

ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 
SAM’L B. Woops, - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 





IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jer- 
sey Cattle, Black Essex 
Hogs, Scotch Collie Dogs, 


or B. P. Rocks,8S. L. Wyandottes, S.C. Brown 
Leghorn, Buffand Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggsin season. Address OPEN VIEW 
FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Prop., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 








them all, 





America’s Leading Horse Importers. 


We import more than 300 of the Best Stallions each year and sell 
Nearly every horse is good enough to win at 
the Leading Shows in France and America, 


BERKSHIRE PIGS, 


As fine as the finest. 
From registered stock. 
Prices on application. 


M.R.RUDISILL & CO., 
HILDEBRAN, N. C. 


Several high class 


HORSES AND MARES 


sound and well broken, for sale. Also some 
choice young stock, for combination purposes. 


Western Carolina Livestock 


Company, 
North Wilkesboro, - - 





N. C. 





Pure Buff Orpingtons. 


For size. beauty, and quality try this flock. 
For fine Choice Koosters, and large laying 
Hens, apply forterms. For fresh and care- 
fully saved Eggs, $1.00 for 15. The earliest 
laid eggs produce the finest chickens. 


MRS. G& W. HARDY, 
Jeffress, * . . Virginia. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Brown and White Leghorns, Cornish 
Indian Games, Fantail Pigeons, White 
Cochin Bantams, Bronze ‘Turkeys, 
Toulouse Geese, Pekin Ducks, S. C. 
and Rosecomb R. I. Reds. My poultry 
is mated with best of care and will 
win in every show. J. E. THOMAS, 
R. F. D. 5, Charlotte, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, §. C. B. Leghorns, 


Pit Games. 


They suit me—testimonials say they suit 
customers. 8. J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 








Single Gomb Brown Leghorns Exclusively. 


Breeders for sale, and eggs from three dif- 
ferent matings. Alse Homer Pigeons. 


Smith Bros., {2%'52 Haley, Tenn. 


GUINEA ESSEX THE IDEAL HOGS. 


Solid black, very prolific. Brood 
Sows, Gilts, and Pigs ready to ship. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Tex. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


8 C. Brown Leghorns, Homer Pigeons and 
English and American Fox Hounds. 
Route 2, 


Smith Bros., ‘23'S; Haley, Tenn. 
DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding. An extra lot 
of pigs from two to five months old, 
ready toship. Alsoa few choice ser- 
vice boars. Brood sows and gilts all 
sold. These pigs contain the blood of 
a noted $6,000 boar. Write for prices, 
pedigree goes with every hog sold. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Kentucky Jack Farm 


A fine lot of big black 
well-bred Kentucky Jacks, 
also Imported Biack Span- 
ish Jacks, Seiected by me 
perneaany from the best 

reed of Jacks in Spain. 
We furnish a certificate of 
pedigree with each impor- 
ted Jack. Come to see me or write for prices. 
I can please you. Joe E. Wright, Junction 
City, Ky. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmes, and 
C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


























In America, at the 
American Royal, Kansas City; 


firet prizes. Wesell the 


102 Stallions received December 18th. 








In France, in 1906, our Percherons won every first prize at every big show. 

Do, rollowing show: lowa Stata Fair, Ohio State Fair, Minnesota 
State Fair, Missouri “s\ate Fair, Inter-State Live Stock Exhibition, St. Joseph; 
International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago. 
Our Percheron and French Coach Stallions were shown 123 times and won 119 
prize winners and win each year with fresh horses. 















KANSAS CITY, MO. 






MCLAUGHLIN SROS., 


COLUMBUS, O. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 

















